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£2a4se of Wheel-Turn 
Plus Steadiness 


.--a Ross Combination 
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Ease of wheel-turn is not a difficult thing to build 
into a steering gear... but to combine ease of 
wheel-turn with stability and reassuring steadi- 
ness is another thing. 

Ross, with its exclusive cam-and-lever design, 
achieves this fine balance of essential qualities. 
It provides finger-tip ease with a firm “feel-of-the- 
road” that instills driver confidence and satisfac- 
tion. Furthermore, the simple and accessible 


adjustments of Ross insure the permanence of the 





original steering effects. 


‘ROSS GEAR & TOOL COMPANY ¢« LAFAYETTE. INDIANA 
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New Model Output Swings Up 


Programs Well Advanced; Few 
Makers Ahead of Schedules 


by Harold E. Gronseth 


Detroit News Editor, Automotive Industries 
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Ralph B. Teetor 


of Perfect Circle Co., who has been 
nominated for SAE presidency 


The low point in motor vehicle production for this year undoubtedly 
has passed. Assembly lines are swinging into action on new model 
production and output is again on the up-grade. Progress will be 
slow for the balance of this month as plants, getting under way on 
new work, feel their way along somewhat cautiously for the first week 
or two before reaching volume production. Substantially increased 


operations are slated for October. 








Buick to Lower '36 Prices 
$40 to $385 Curtice Says 


Price reductions ranging from $40 to $385 
on Buick’s 1936 models were announced by 
Harlow H. Curtice, president, before more 
than 100 newspapermen from all parts of 
the United States who were in Flint for a 








The motor companies generally are 
well along with their new programs. 
Some are ahead of schedule and will be 
in position to announce new models well 
ahead of the New York Automobile 
Show. One company is considering ad- 
vancing its introduction date which had 
been set tentatively for show time, and 
others are leaning toward as early a 


S, preview of the 1936 line. start as possible on 1936 programs. 
Previews and dealer conventions are 
the order of the day. Buick launches 
a. d { S AE p ° d . its new lines September 28, followed the 
Ralph Teetor Name or resi ency, next day by Packard and then possibly 
- A Ford early in October with others fol- 
F C . O h N lowing in rapid succession throughout 
ommittee Announces t er omiunees the month. Many announcements will 
. ~ be clustered th iddle of Oc- 
le Ralph B. Teetor, one of the most truck, bus and railcar. Councilors nom- wer aac Shot yr iaage ‘Gnd marth ye ed 
widely known and highly respected engi- inated for the 1936-1937 term are Joseph ont Sas patentee che i ae Rah 
1 neers in the automotive industry, has A. Anglada, Louis Schwitzer and Alex. hens dalton end bn 0 Senses ofl tee 
been named for the presidency of the Taub. pie 
; : ; : , ’ delivering 1936 cars. 
Society of Automotive Engineers by the Mr. Teetor, the presidential nominee, has : 
nominating committee. Mr. Teetor, who Played a prominent part in the Society’s af- It is many years since the industry was in 
is a director of Perfect Circle Co. and in airs since 1926 when he was elected chair- $0 favorable a position for launching new 
charge of th oat a "tear ee man of the Indiana Section, his first office. selling programs. Stocks of outgoing mod- 
wing : b . ee a f 9 During 1926 and 1927 Mr. Teetor served els will be virtually cleaned up without the 
S a active member Or the Indiana Section as vice-chairman and in necessity for price reductions. The change- 
N A ociety since 1913. addition was a member of the iron and over period has been unusually brief. Re- 


tries 





Other nominees named by the com- 
mittee are David Beecroft, treasurer; 
vice-presidents are Mac Short, aircraft; 
Opie Chenoweth, aircraft engine; Fred 
M. Young, Diesel engine; T. B. Rendel, 
fuels and lubricants; Earl H. Smith, pas- 
Senger car; Ronald J. Waterbury, pas- 
senger car body; Karl L. Hermann, 
Production; Harley W. Drake, transpor- 
tation and maintenance; Adolf Gelpke, 
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steel division of the Standards Committee. 
In 1930 he was named to the Council, re- 
maining until 1931. At this time Mr. Teetor 
was assigned to the gasoline engine division 
of the Standards Committee and a year later, 
1932, was appointed to the Research Com- 
mittee, assuming the chairmanship in 1933 
which he continues to hold. At the same 
time Mr. Teetor was appointed to the-Life 
Membership Committee; another simultane- 
(Turn to page 383, please) 


tail demand has been well sustained, presag- 
ing a good market for new offerings which 
will be made under more favorable weather 
conditions than when introductions were 
made in January. Contrary to the experi- 
ence of recent years dealers will be well 
supplied with new cars at announcement 
time. At least for the present, all is quiet 
on the labor front and there is no indica- 
tion that any interruptions to operations are 


(Turn to page 382, please) 
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NLRB Establishes 21 Regional Boards; 
Adopts Procedure for Wagner Labor Act 


The National Labor Relations Board, 
created by the Wagner-Connery Labor 
Disputes Act, has announced its regula- 
tions and methods of prorcedure for ad- 
ministration of the law. Regional Labor 
Boards will be established in 21 cities 
strategically located throughout the coun- 
try and the procedure adopted is similar 
to that of the Federal Trade Commission. 

Complaints filed against employers 
will be issued in the name of the Board, 
rather than in the names of the com- 
plainant filing charges of violations 
under the Act. Each regional board will 
consist of a director, trial examiner and 
an attorney. When a complaint is filed 
by a union or any other employee agency 
the original investigation will be made 
by the director of the regional board in 
whose region the alleged violation oc- 
cured. If the regional director holds the 
charges justified he will then make a 
formal complaint. Testimony will be 
taken by the trial examiner and the at- 
torney will attend, representing the board 
director. Following taking of testimony 
the examiner will then recommend dis- 
missal of the charges or issuance of a 
cease and desist order. 

Appeal may be made to the National 
Board at Washington by either the complain- 
ant or defendant employer from the findings 
of the regional board with the right of mak- 
ing argument on the testimony. The em- 
ployer also may carry an appeal from the 
National Board’s order to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals. Likewise, the 
Board may appeal to the court when defend- 
ant employers refuse to comply with its 
orders. 

As a general policy original hearings are 
to be held before the regional boards, but 
the National Board may upon occasion issue 
a complaint and proceed with a case under 
the same regulations governing proceedings 
before a regional board. The National Board 
also may order a hearing transferred from 
one regional office to another. 

Cities in which regional boards are to be 
located are Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Atlanta, New Or- 
leans, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Fort Worth, Tex., Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Indianapolis and 
Buffalo. 

The board pointed out that its regula- 
tions provide for two closely related func- 
tions authorized by the act: one to conduct 
employee elections where there is conten- 
tion concerning who shall represent the 
workers; the other, to order employers to 
end specified unfair labor practices held 
likely to frustrate collective bargaining. 

It stated that the specific practices held 
unfair and the only ones which can be mat- 
ters of complaints may be summarized as 
follows: Interference with the guaranteed 
rights of self-organization and _ collective 
bargaining; employer domination of a so- 
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called company union (although so-called 
company unions free from such domination 
are legal under the act); discharging a 
worker, or discriminating against him, be- 
cause of union activity or because he has 
filed charges or has given testimony under 
the act; and refusal by the employer to bar- 
gain collectively with the proper represen- 
tatives of the workers. 

Hearings on complaints and petitions for 
elections will be public unless otherwise 
ordered. A sworn petition requesting the 
board to certify the representatives selected 
for the purpose of collective bargaining may 
be filed by any person or labor organization. 
It ordinarily will be filed with the local 
regional board, except that the National 
Board at its discretion may receive and act 
upon petitions. In addition to the names 
and addresses of the union and the employer, 
the board said, the petition should contain 
a description of the bargaining unit, in- 
cluding the number and classification of the 
employees in it, and the names of other 
labor organizations which claim to represent 
any of the employees in it. There should also 
be set forth the nature of the controversy 
affecting commerce that has arisen concern- 
ing representation. 


Allis Chalmers to Spend 
$175,000 on Improvements 


Allis Chalmers Manufacturing Co. will 
spend $175,000 on its LaPorte, Ind., plant 
prior to entering large scale production of 
a new one-man combine harvesting machine 
for small farms, according to current re- 
ports. The company also is said to be pro- 
during an air conditioning unit combining 
heating and cooling facilities. 


Perfect Circle Expanders 
Available for Studebakers 


Perfect Circle piston expanders are now 
available for Studebaker Dictator sixes, 1934 
and 1935; Commander eights, 1934 and 
1935, and President eights, 1934 and 1935. 





Sir Malcolm Camp- 
bell tested on the 
“Reactometer." = It 
took the speed king 
between '/g and '/, 
second to shift his 
foot from acceler- 
ator pedal to brake 
at a given signal. 
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Diesel Powered Auburn Car 
Reported for Near Future 


The Cord Corp., parent company of 
Auburn, is said to be preparing for the 
introduction of a Diesel powered Ay. 
burn passenger car within the next few 
months. This car, it is reported, will 
be manufactured in the Auburn plants 
at Auburn and Connersville, Ind., and 
engines will be supplied by Cummins 
Engine Co. 

Cord also is reported to be planning 
the introduction next season of a super. 
charged line of cars with front-wheel 
drive to be built at the Diesenberg 
plant. 











Export Men Plan Visits 


to London, Paris Shows 


The earlier date of the New York Auto- 
mobile Show will keep in this country many 
officials of the industry who have previously 
made it a habit to visit the Paris and Lon- 
don shows. A number of export executives, 
however, are planning to make the trip 
across and to be back in time for the New 
York opening. 

Among these are: W. Ledyard Mitchell, 
chairman, and E. C. Morse, president, of 
the Chrysler Motors Export Corporation, 
who expect to sail Sept. 25. James D. 
Mooney, president, and G. K. Howard, of 
General Motors Export, are also planning to 
sail the same week. Packard officials who 
will attend the European shows are: Edward 
Macauley, G. S. Platt and Allan Mackenzie, 
who are now in Europe. 


Edison Battery Selector 
Shows Size Required 


Now that so many items of electrical equip- 
ment are being sold to car owners, it often 
happens that the battery is overloaded and 
a battery of larger capacity than that orig- 
inally supplied with the car is desirable. The 
additional capacity required depends, of 
course, upon the additional electrical con- 
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suming devices which have been installed, 
but the relation between the two is usually 


rather obscure. To aid dealers in making 


the Emark Battery Division of Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., has developed what is known 
as the Edison battery selector, a slide rule 
made of heavy transparent composition. On 
one side of this slide rule are listed all of 
the car accessories in common use, and each 
js given an index number representing extra 
battery units. On the other side is printed 
a series of five standard battery groups, 
which correspond to different car models. 
Under each group is a panel listing num- 
bers of extra battery units, and by first 
selecting the proper group and then setting 
the slide rule to the number of extra battery 
units required, the battery size required to 
take care of the electrical load of the car 
can be directly read off. 


Victor Enlarges Plant 
for Gasket Production 


The Victor Manufacturing and Gasket 
Company, Chicago, recently has _ substan- 
tially enlarged its plant by acquiring a 
square block of land with buildings imme- 
diately adjoining its present plant. Part of 
the buildings have been converted into an 
asbestos mill designed to meet the large 
requirements of the Victor Company. The 
operation made necessary the building of an 
approximately three-quarters of a million 
cubic foot capacity warehouse for the stor- 
age of the raw asbestos fibre. 

The new plant also houses an enlarged 
laboratory as well as miscellaneous opera- 
tions transferred from the main plant. The 
present location of the plant has been oc- 
cupied since 1920. 


ICC Suspends Reduced 


RR Rates on Gasoline 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
suspended until April 14, 1936, proposed re- 
ductions in railroad rates on gasoline and 
other petroleum products from California 
points to destinations in Oregon. The place 
and date of hearings on the proposals will be 
announced later by the commission. Suspen- 
sion of the rates was requested by the 
American Trucking Association, Inc., and 
affiliated organizations. 


Timken-Detroit Axle 


Timken Detroit Axle Co. and subsid- 
laries report for six months ended June 30, 
last, a net profit of $397,426 against $204,729 
for the first half of 1934. Current assets 
marketable securities, amounted to $7,293,- 
as of June 30, including $1,610,052 cash and 
239, and current liabilities were $881,384. 


GM Building Gas Plant 


General Motors of Canada, Ltd., is con- 
structing a new $4,000 building to generate 
gas for welding purposes at the Oshawa 
plant. : 
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Great Modern Spectacle Dramatizes Art 
er tiecauinent caved we hee, ANG Progress in Machine Tool Building 


by Joseph 


Geschelin 


Detroit Technical Editor, Automotive Industries 


The 1935 Machine Tool Show that 
closed this week after a continuous run 
since Sept. 11, is destined to go down in 
mechanical history as the greatest spec- 
tacle of our present era. As a result of 
the preview which was attended by some 
of the most influential men in the auto- 
motive industry, the show was assured 
the attendance of factory executives. 

So impressed were these top execu- 
tives that they telephoned or wired from 
Cleveland instructing their men to take 
time out for the show. K. T. Keller, for 
example, told us that immediately upon 
his return to motor city he would route 
his superintendents and other shop men 
to Cleveland because it was an inspiring 
educational affair and one that they just 
couldn’t afford to miss. 

The show had a magic appeal to me- 
chanically minded men not only because it 
represented the very last word in production 
equipment, but also because it is so much 
more convincing to see the wheels go ’round. 
Here were machines in actual operation, 
tooled for production jobs that everyone 
could recognize. There was Potter & John- 
ston turning 1936 fan pulleys—two in one 
set up. Although very few people knew it, 
some of these machines, as for example, 
Seneca Falls and Henry & Wright were ac- 
tually turning out some rush production. 

As might be expected many of the exhibi- 
tors brought out items of equipment that are 
not yet on the market. They'll have them 
on the market pretty quick when the auto- 
motive men put the pressure on them. Fel- 
lows, for example, showed a new shaper for 
hourglass worms; also a gear finisher that’s 
too new to talk about. DeVlieg showed the 
new turnmiller that will step up shock ab- 
sorber production at Spicer. Baker had a 
new drill press that attracted a lot of at- 
tention by virtue of its clean, straight lines, 
breathing the very spirit of strength and 





Harlow H. Curtice, 
Buick president, 
center rear, and 
group of associates 
view the 1936 mod- 
el, but screen it 
from photographer 
and public view. In 
the group are W. F. 
Hufstader, F. A. 
Bower, C. T. Stan- 
nell, L. D. Parker, 
O. W. Young, F. C. 
Hoelzle and C. N. 
Ofield 













power. There is no room here to run down 
the line in detail. If you weren’t there, 
you'll have to depend upon the pictures and 
descriptions that we collected. 

Ex-Cell-O had its equipment arranged to 
show the modern way of handling engine 
production. Turning pistons—boring rods 
—boring cylinder blocks—to unheard of 
limits. Put them all together, you have the 
engine for 1936. Heald did the same thing. 
They too have a new cylinder finishing line 
and it has been adopted by one of the fine 
car makers. In addition, Heald showed how 
to tool up some particularly fussy produc- 
tion jobs on their precision boring machines. 
Cincinnati had a remarkable display of mill- 
ing and grinding equipment, featuring also 
their new die sinker. This machine at- 
tracted attention no end—and orders. 

Ingersoll had an impressive display of the 
new line of heavy duty equipment, par- 
ticularly some of the Power-Pack stuff that 
has made such a stir at Packard. Foote- 
Burt and Greenlee made much of the demon- 
stration of multiple head machines. Both 
companies have installed such equipment 
for 1936 production as you will note by con- 
sulting the Buick engine story in Auto- 
motive Industries for Sept. 14. 

Bullard had a fine display of automatic 
lathes, the kind that automotive men go for. 
They also had a demonstration of Roto- 
broaching which embodies a fundamental 
principle of interest to many production men. 

This show was enlivened by an accessory 
exhibit taking up two floors in the main 
section of the Auditorium. Small tools, in- 
spection devices, grinding wheels and port- 
able equipment, cutting oils, cemented-car- 
bides by Wesson, Prosser, Carboly, Firth- 
Stirling, OK Tool, and others. Then too, 
there were items of materials handling, fac- 
tory trucks, conveyors, belting, hoists, etc. 

Throughout the show technical sessions 


were held every evening by various engi- 
neering societies, principally SAE, ASME, 
ASTE, part of the Machine Tool Congress, 
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Dodge '36 Cars Under Way; 


To Be Announced in Nov. 


Production of 1936 Dodge cars will get 
under way on a small scale next week and 
will be gradually built up to a scheduled out- 
put of 18,000 cars in October. About 2000 
will be turned out this month. Field stocks 
of 1935 models are down to around 6000 
cars including demonstrators. 

While formal announcement of new mod- 
els will not be made until around November 
1, a teaser advertising campaign will start 
next month and dealers will have prices and 
will be starting deliveries within a week or 
two. Some 500 dealers and members of 
their organizations gathered in Detroit on 
Tuesday this week for a preview of the new 
cars and for discussion of plans for inaugu- 
ration of another selling season. The new 
line will consist of the same body types as 
the 1935 line but with addition of a con- 
vertible sedan about the first of the year. 


Burgess Develops Acoustic 
Treatment for Heat, Noise 


A recent development in the noise- and 
heat-insulating field is the Burgess acous- 
tic treatment for cabs and bodies of commer- 





a 
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The indoor base- 
ball team of 
Young Radiators 
Co. that won the 
championship of 
the factory and 
industrial leaque 
of Racine, Wis. 





cial vehicles, which was developed by the 
acoustic division of the Burgess Battery 
Company. The treatment consists in giving 
the cab or body a lining of sound-absorbing 
and heat-resistant material. It is covered 
with Burgess patented perforated metal. 
This provides a washable, paintable material 
for which it is claimed that it will withstand 
the severest use without effect upon its 
sound-absorbing and heat-insulating quali- 
ties. 


Rate Regulation Under New Carrier Act 
By Oct. | Appears Doubtful Probability 


After meeting in Washington on Mon- 
day and Tuesday this week, the National 
Rates and Tariffs Committee of the 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
was unable to determine principles for 
the compilation of rates to be filed under 
the Motor Carrier Act, according to a 
statement issued by the association. As 
a result the committee decided to hold 
its next meeting in Chicago, Oct. 16, 
immediately following the ATA conven- 
tion, in an effort to get a more represen- 
tative cross-section of opinion on the 
subject. 

While the statement said that John L. 
Rogers, director of the Motor Carrier Bu- 
reau of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, had assured the committee that the 
Act would go into effect Oct. 1, failure to 
determine means for filing rates would in- 
dicate that actual tariffs cannot be in effect 
by that date. The ICC has power to sus- 
pend any part of the Act and under the 
circumstances it would appear that it will 
have to suspend the section providing for 
the filing of tariffs until rates have been 
prepared and filed. 

The commission hopes to get funds for 
administration of the Act through a trans- 
fer to the Motor Carrier Bureau of funds 
from the ICC’s general appropriation to be 
used until Bureau’s funds are appropriated 
at the next session of Congress. Funds for 
the Bureau were carried in the defeated 
Third Deficiency Bill. 

The ATA statement on the Washington 
meeting of the rate and tariff committee, 
after pointing failure to reach a determina- 
tion of principles for compilation of tariffs 
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and rates says that the national committee 
at its August meeting sent up a “trial bal- 
loon” in the form of:a resolution suggesting 
truck costs plus a reasonable profit to apply 
under truck classification of commodities. At 
the same time the committee suggested for 
consideration of the industry tariffs based 
on rail rates with rail or truck classifica- 
tions, or tariffs, based on what the traffic 
will bear. 

Advocates of rail rates and rail classifica- 
tions pointed out, according to the ATA 
statement, that “such a plan would be pro- 
ductive of coordination among the various 
agencies of transportation, one of the under- 
lying principles of the Motor Carrier Act,” 
and “that many interstate carriers have be- 
come accustomed to rail rates is a point in 
their favor.” 

It also was pointed out by rail rate sup- 
porters that if classifications other than rail 
rates are used truck companies will not be 
able to haul freight in conjunction with 
railroads. 

The statement says that the cost-plus pro- 
ponents argued that tariffs based on truck 
costs would be simpler than tariffs founded 
on rail rates; rail tariffs and classifications. 
in many cases, do not represent rail costs 
and are not directly applicable to the truck- 
ing industry; rail tariffs would tend to pass 
control of the trucking industry into the 
hands of the rail carriers, and that should 
the trucking industry subscribe to tariffs 
based on costs and set-up its own classifica- 
tions, it would immediately boost its prestige 
as an important mode of transportation. If 
such tariffs were set up, it was argued, rail 
tariffs and classifications would be influenced 
considerably. 
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ICC to Hold Hearings on 
New Orleans Rail Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission is 
holding a hearing at New Orleans Sept. 24 
of particular interest to automobile ex- 
porters due to its effect on the cost of ship- 
ping unboxed automobiles overseas through 
that port. 

The freight rate on unboxed automobiles, 
in carloads, from manufacturing points in 
this territory to New Orleans, has been lower 
than to New York and the Atlantic seaboard. 
The difference from Detroit, for example, 
being $1.06 per 100 pounds to New Orleans, 
and $1.23 per 100 pounds to New York. 

The eastern railroads, under authority 
from the ICC, recently advanced the New 
Orleans rate to $1.59. On protest of the port 
of New Orleans, the southern railroads and 
the manufacturers, the Commission sus 
pended the new rates pending a hearing at 
which the AMA will be represented by its 
trafic department, K. A. Moore, assistant 
trafic manager, and by D. J. Elmore of the 
Studebaker Corp., who is chairman of the 
AMA Asso. Export Rate Commission. It is 
the contention of the manufacturers that the 
rail rates should be the same to Gulf Ports 
as New York and that a rate of $1.23 from 
Detroit to both New York and New Orleans 
will be satisfactory. 


Canadian Gasoline Imports 
Show Sizable Increase 


Gasoline imports at the port of Montreal 
continue to hold a jead so far this season 
over 1934 according to figures just released 
covering the period from the opening of 
navigation to the end of July. Imports dur- 
ing July remained about the same as July, 
1934, with a few tons decrease this year, 
but the total inward shipments since the be- 
ginning of navigation were considerably 
ahead of 1934. To the end of July this year, 
108,896 tons of gasoline were received at 
the port, compared with 73,343 tons during 
the same period a year ago. 


Fansteel Changes Name 


The name of the Fansteel Products Corp., 
North Chicago, Ill., has been changed to 


Fansteel Metallurgical Corp. The change 
was effective Aug. 28. No change in corpo 
rate structure is involved in the change of 
name. 
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Wagner Labor Act Held Unconstitutional 
by Lawyers Committee of Liberty League 


The Wagner-Connery Labor Disputes 
Act has been branded unconstitutional 
by the American Liberty League in a 
report released Wednesday of a search- 
ing analysis of the new law prepared by 
eight attorneys composing a subcommit- 
tee of the League’s National Lawyers’ 
Committee. Fifty other lawyer members 
concurred in the subcommittee’s find- 
ings. 

Heading the subcommittee that pre- 
pared the analysis was Earl F. Reed who 
represented the Weirton Steel Co. in its 
successful opposition to Section 7a of the 
Recovery Act before a federal court at 
Wilmington, Del. Other members are 
Hal H. Smith, Detroit lawyer who rep- 
resented the Houde Engineering Co. 
when it successfully attacked the collec- 
tive bargaining provision of the same 
Act, and Harold Beacom, Chicago; Har- 
old J. Gallagher, New York City; D. J. 
Kenefick, Buffalo; Harrison B. McGraw, 
Cleveland; Gurney E. Newlin, Los An- 
geles, and E. Randolph Williams, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Because of the “employer” character of 
this committee it is probable that its de- 
cision will be attacked as biased, but the 
League offered the report as an unbiased 
factual analysis of the legal aspects of the 
Labor Disputes Act, according to a state- 
ment by R. F. Desvernine, chairman of the 
National Lawyers’ Committee. Mr. Desver- 
nine said the committee was made up with- 
out regard to the political, social or eco- 
nomic views of its members. 

Mr. Desvernine said: “While I have not 
inquired and do not know the politics of a 
great many of the members of this commit- 
tee, I do recognize some 15 names of persons 
publicly known to be Democrats. Certainly 
no committee could be considered a packed 
Republican committee which numbers 
among its members a former Democratic 
Secretary of State, a former Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency, a former Dem- 
ocratic State Governor and many others who 
have appeared in the public prints as Demo- 
cratic candidates for public office and some 
of whom were contributors to the last 
Democratic national campaign.” 

The subcommittee’s report on the Wag- 
ner-Connery Act assails the majority repre- 
sentation plan, the provision as to discrim- 
ination in the matter of hiring and dis- 
charging, the binding of employers only, 
together with other features of the law. 

The majority representation plan is held 
to be an illegal interference with the free- 
dom of employment as guaranteed by the 
constitution, The provision barring dis- 
rimination in the matter of hiring or dis- 
charging or in the tenure and condition of 
employment against union members is at- 
tacked as an interference with efficient 
managing. The binding of employers only 
is classed as a practical restraint upon his 
freedom of contract. Other arbitrary in- 
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terferences with the normal freedom of 
employers are declared to be invalid. It is 
pointed out that even if valid from the point 
of due process of law, the Act can have no 
application to industrial relations on a gen- 
eral scale. The latter point is made on the 
ground that the Act violates the commerce 
clause. It is held that production is not 
commerce. 

Discussing the majority representation 
provision, the report said the freedom sanc- 
tioned by the constitution includes the right 
of each man to follow any occupation and 
to sell his own labor on his own terms. 
The Act, it is stated, constitutes a severe 
threat to that freedom in more ways than 
one. 

“It is expecting too much to suppose that 
unions will faithfully represent and bargain 
for non-members,” says the report, “who 
have not submitted themselves to the pay- 
ment of dues and penalties and to numer- 
ous regulations of the association. As a 
consequence, dissenting employees are com- 
pletely deprived of representation; their 
wages, hours of labor and conditions of em- 
ployment will be determined, not by their 
desires, but by the will of the national or- 
ganization. Otherwise, they may be com- 
pelled to join a union not of their own free 
choice.” 

(Turn to page 402, please) 


Olds 1935 Output 
May Reach 168,000 


Total to Date, 124,422, 
Exceeds '29 Production; 
Operations are Resumed 


Olds Motor Works resumed assembly 
operations Tuesday of this week with one 
shift a day and plan to add a night 
shift next week. Starting with an out- 
put of about 100 cars the first day, pro- 
duction of 1936 models will be stepped 
up to around 800 a day in about 10 days. 
The schedule for the balance of the year 
calls for 43,500 cars. With 124,422 Olds- 
mobiles already built this year, the in- 
dicated output for 1935 is approximately 
168,000 cars, which compares favorably 
with the previous high of 101,000 in 1929. 

Resumption of production followed the 
shortest shutdown in the company’s history 
despite the great amount of preparatory 
work made necessary by its expansion pro- 
gram involving the equipping of its newly 
acquired Durant plant for Fisher body pro- 
duction and the transforming of the old 
Fisher plant into the enlarged assembly 
plant and axle division. This work together 
with the manufacturing activities that have 
been going on for some time on new model 
parts has given full time employment to 
over 4000 workers in the interval when as- 
sembly operations were suspended. This is 
more than two-thirds of the total Olds fac- 
tory personnel. 

Expansion and rearrangement of plant 
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have given Olds daily production capacity of 
1250 cars and storage facilities for 1050 
bodies. Huge inventories of parts have been 
built up in preparation for the new produc- 
tion program. 

Pre-showing of the new models to dealers 
will start October 8 in Lansing. 


NASFC Motor Division to 
Discuss Credit, Skips, Terms 


Such topics as “Credits and Payment 
Terms,” “Credits and Skips” and “Branch 
Office Operations” will form the principal 
basis of discussions in the automotive di- 
vision of the National Association of Sales 
Finance Companies when that organization 
assembles at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
Sept. 26, 27 and 28 for its annual meeting. 

The automotive division meeting will be 
held Friday and Saturday, Sept. 27 and 28. 
At a round table discussion on Friday the 
subject of “Borrowed Money—Rates and 
Ratios” will be considered. The chairman 
for this meeting will be Glenn B. Ryman, 
president of the American Discount Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. The topics mentioned in the 
foregoing paragraph will be taken up at the 
Saturday meeting of this division. 


Doehler Announces New 
Brass Die-Casting Alloy 


A new brass die-casting alloy—Doler 
Brass—has been announced by the Doehler 
Die Casting Co. It is composed of copper, 
zinc and silicon and is said to be specially 
adapted to the die-casting process, assuming 
a fine finish when cast. This new material 
has a tensile strength of 65,000 to 75,000 lbs. 
per sq. in., a yield point of 30,000 to 40,000 
lbs. per sq. in., an elongation of 20 to 25 
per cent in 2 in., a reduction of area of 20 
to 25 per cent, a Brinell hardness of 110 to 
120 (500 kg.) and an impact strength of 30 

. to 36 ft-lbs. The color is light yellow. 


Knudsen to Speak at 
Annual Safety Congress 


William S. Knudsen, executive vice-presi- 
dent of General Motors, will be one of the 
principal speakers at the 24th annual Safety 
Congress and Exposition to be held in Louis- 
ville, Ky., Oct. 14 to 18. 

Other automotive men who will participate 
in the congress are: R. F. Thalner, assistant 
personnel director, Buick; H. W. Bolton, di- 
rector of personnel, Murray Corp. of Amer- 
ica, and George T. Koch, chief die designer 
for Murray Corp. of America. 


A. E. Heroux to Manage 
Permite Paint Sales 


Promotion of A. E. Heroux to the position 
of general manager of the Permite Paint 
Sales Division of Aluminum Industries, Inc., 
manufacturer of Permite Products, has been 
announced by Donald McDonald, vice-presi- 
dent. Hr. Heroux, who has been associated 
with the company for three years as Detroit 
district manager of the paint division, suc- 
ceeds A. B. Anderson, resigned. 
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Buick Speeds New Model 
Output By Night Work 


Increase Production to 
600-700 Cars Daily; Plan 
14,000 Units by Sept. 18 


Buick Motor Company has added a 
night shift in its final assembly plant 
raising daily production to the highest 
average rate since 1929. Between 600 
and 700 cars will be turned out daily 
during the remainder of this month and 
will continue at an accelerated rate in 
October, according to Harlow H. Cur- 
tice, president. 

Approximately 10,000 cars have been 
shipped from the factory since 1936 
model production was started and around 
14,000 new cars will be in the field by 
announcement time. The cars go on dis- 
play in dealers’ showrooms throughout 
the country Saturday, Sept. 28, when 
public announcement will be made 
through a comprehensive advertising 
campaign. 

A fifty per cent increase in sales during 
1936 with a heavy volume during the last 
three months this year is Buick’s goal. 

Mr. Curtice said that one of the objec- 
tives of the program set up nearly two years 
ago was the return to midyear announcement 
of new models. He indicated that Buick 
hereafter will bring out its new cars in the 
fall, a practice followed by the company 
consistently until 1930 when Buick joined 


other motor car producers in a plan for 
January 1 announcements. 

“The return to midyear announcement 
this year has had the effect of stabilizing 
employment in Buick plants throughout 1935 
and we believe will materially aid in solving 
the problem of seasonal unemployment in 
the automobile indusiry,” he said. “Through- 
out the current year, Buick has had an aver- 
age of more than 10,000 men on its payrolls 
and what layoffs were necessary, due to 
changeover and revamping of plant and 
equipment, were of short duration. The 
average Buick workmen this year will have 
worked more than 11 months out of the year. 
Our employment rolls are now at a new high 
for the year.” 

Buick’s field organization will be aided in 
the attainment of its objective for the last 
four months this year of a volume equal to 
the first eight months by an unusually large 
number of cars ready for delivery. The 
14,000 cars to be in dealers’ hands by an- 
nouncement time compares with 1200 to 
2000 cars on hand at introductory time in 
recent years. Dealers already have been 
making sales to customers who have not seen 
the new cars. 


Thermoid Sales Gain 


The Thermoid Co. reports August sales 
increased 44 per cent over July and 54 per 
cent over sales for the same month last year. 
These increases include sales of all wholly 
owned subsidiaries. For the first eight 
months of this year the company’s sales in- 
creased 25 per cent over the same period 
last year. 


NSPA Elects 18 New Firms 
to Association Membership 


Eighteen firms were elected to member. 
ship in the National Standard Parts Aggo. 
ciation at meetings of the Association’s Mem. 
bership and Executive Committees in (Chi. 
cago, Sept. 12. This is one of the largest 
additions in recent years. 

The new members are: Jobbers—Arnold 
Motor Supply, Bryan Automotive Parts Co, 
Keefe Auto Supply Co., Penn Auto Parts, 
Inc. Canadian jobbers—Allatt Machine 
Tool Co., Dawson Auto Parts, Ltd. 

Manufacturers — Detroit White Lead 
Works, Electric Storage Battery Co., Keas. 
bey & Mattison Co., Lantz-Phelps Corp., 
Motor Fume Utilizer Corp., Peninsular Paint 
& Varnish Co., Peters Machine Co., Riess 
Engineering & Sales Co., Sodrin Mfg. Co, 
Sterling Cable Corp., Western Chain Prod. 
ucts Co., Willard Storage Battery Co. 


July's Federal Tax Bill 
Cost Motorists 20 Million 


The federal government collected more 
than $20,000,000 in special additional taxes 
from highway users of the United States in 
July, 1935, the first month of the new fiscal 
year, according to reports of the United 
States Bureau of Internal Revenue. The bulk 
of the special assessments were in the fed- 
eral gasoline tax which cost motorists 
$12,013,597 in July or at the rate of fifty 
cents for each of the 25,000,000 motor cars 
registered in the United States. 

State and city gasoline taxes, it is esti- 





Exports and Imports for the Automotive Industry 
for July and Seven Months Ended 1935-1934 


Exports and Imports for the Automotive Industry for July and Seven Months Ended June 1935-34 


Automobiles, Parts and Accessories 
Motor trucks, buses and chassis (total) 
Under one ton 

One and up to 1!% tons 

Over 1/4 tons to 2% tons 

Over 2!% tons 


PASSENGER CARS 


Passenger Cars and chassi$.........ecseeeeeee 
om Price range $850 inclusive 

edium price range over $850 to $1,200 
$1,200 to $2,000 
Over $2, 


PARTS, ETC. 
Parts except engines and tires 
Automobile unit assemblies 
Automobile parts for replacement (n.e.s.).... 
Automobile accessories (n.e.s.) 
Automobile service appliances 
Airplanes, seaplanes and other aircraft 
Parts of airplanes, except engines and tires.. 


INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES 


Stationary & Portable: 
Diesel and semi-Diesel 
Other stationary and portable 
Not over 10 hp 
ES 2 C56 Sess Fbcstcescalceaesecence 


Automobile engines for: 


Motor trucks and buses 
Passenger cars 
Aircraft 


IMPORTS 
Automobile and chassis (dutiable) 
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8,100,842 
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2,651,962 


54,212 
103,474 


169,853 
122,701 


33,437 


Seven Months Ended July 
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Number 
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mated, cost motorists another $50,000,000 in 
July or at the rate of $2.00 for each regis- 


tered motor car. Total federal, state and 
city gasoline taxes now average 5%4 cents a 
gallon, the equivalent of a 40 per cent sales 
tax on the retail price of the gasoline. 

Other special assessments by the federal 
government cost motorists $3,089,686 for 
taxes on motor cars and cycles; $1,579,604 
for tax on lubricating oil and $1,382,000 for 
federal tax on tires. Motorists obtain no 
direct benefit from these special assessments 
as none of the proceeds goes to highway 
building. 


GM Truck Gets $686,000 


Order from Government 


Orders for $686,000 worth of trucks have 
been received from the United States Gov- 
ernment by the General Motors Truck Com- 
pany, according to J. P. Little, vice-presi- 
dent, directing sales. 

A majority of these trucks are to be used 
by the Department of Agriculture in soil 
conservation work at various CCC camps 
throughout the country. They are to have 
a wheelbase of 169 inches and are to be 
equipped with twelve-foot stake bodies. The 
other units are heavy duty combination 
cargo and dump trucks for use of the 
United States Army, Mr. Little said. 


Cadillac Craftsmen Given 
Gold Pins for Efficiency 


Gold pins emblematic of high standing 
in the Cadillac Certified Craftsman’s League 
have been awarded to 1800 members of 
the Cadillac-LaSalle service groups through- 
out the United States. The League was 
founded earlier in the year by Nicholas 
Dreystadt, general manager of Cadillac. 

In organizing the Cadillac Certified Crafts- 
man’s League, Mr. Dreystadt provided for 
a solid educational background in the basic 
principles of service work, and made certain 
that the service men will keep informed on 
all changes in service practice. This is 
achieved by monthly examinations, and each 


examination paper presents 25 technical 
questions. 


Met Section Will Honor 
Amelia Earhart at Dance 


The Met Section of the SAE will award 
Amelia Earhart a gold medal in recognition 
of her achievements in aviation. Miss Ear- 
hart has been invited to attend as guest of 
honor a dinner dance to be given by the 
Section Sept. 20 at the Westchester Country 
Club, Rye, N. Y. She is one of the three 
women members of the Society. A_ golf 


tournament for men will precede the dinner 
dance. 


Tariff Ruling Appealed 


Asbestos Corporation, Ltd., St. Lambert, 
Que., will be heard by the Canadian Tariff 
Board at Ottawa, Ont., in an appeal from a 
tuling of the Department of National Reve- 
hue on the value for duty of brake and 


os linings imported from the United 
tates. 
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House Committee Sets Nov. 15 for First 
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Hearing on Proposed NRA Legislation 


Representative Samuel B. Hill’s an- 
nouncement this week that a subcom- 
mittee of the House Ways and Means 
Committee would convene Nov. 15 to 
hold hearings on proposed NRA legisla- 
tion appears to sustain Automotive In- 
dustries’ editorial prediction of Aug. 31 
that “NRA’s most important task during 
the coming months apparently is to func- 
tion as a sales promotion department for 
the President’s campaign for new legis- 
lation regulating hours, wages and trade 
practices.” 

The skeletonized NRA now is engaged in 
a series of studies into wages and hours 
before, during and since codification of in- 
dustry and commerce. Mr. Hill, who is 
chairman of the subcommittee that will con- 
duct the hearings, said the data assembled 
on these subjects by NRA will be laid be- 
fore his group. These studies are part of an 
exhaustive series of surveys now being made 
by NRA into some 20 industries reported 
upon elsewhere in this issue. It is expected 
that much of the data being gathered by the 
various NRA divisions will be ready for 
reporting by Dec. 1, but it is not likely that 
complete reports on such industries as iron 
and steel will be ready until long after that 
date, probably not until about April 1 when 
the present NRA law expires. 

Important points of the proposed legisla- 
tion confine themselves within the limits of 
authority specified in the Supreme Court’s 
decision of the Schecter case and call for 
Congressional definition of unfair trade prac- 
tices and application to interstate commerce 
or that directly affecting interstate com- 
merce. 

Representative Hill, taking the Schecter 
decision into account, emphasized that the 
difficulty with the old NRA was that it dele- 
gated power to the President, and “he to 
NRA, and it to the code authorities to say 
what should be or not be fair trade prac- 





The rain test given 
Hudsons and Terra- 
planes to check 
body leaks. Cars are 
placed in closed 
compartment and 
water shot at them 
from all directions 
under high pressure. 


tices.” It is for this reason, it was explained, 
that the proposed legislation would impose 
the responsibility for defining fair trade 
practices upon Congress. Mr. Hill in his 
announcement also referred to the commerce 
clause in the Constitution, pointing out that 
the first NRA did not stay within the limits 
of that clause, but attempted to apply itself 
to all business regardless of interstate com- 
merce or whether interstate commerce was 
affected. From this attitude it would seem 
that purely local enterprise, such as retail- 
ing, would be free from federal regulation 
within the scope and meaning of the pro- 
posed measure. 

Mr. Hill said: “The ideal thing, of course, 
would be for Congress to lay down specific- 
ally what could be done, and not have any 
imposed codes, but let business come volun- 
tarily under codes conforming with Congress’ 
edicts that would apply only to the individ- 
uals subscribing to them. That is what we 
about got down to in the Guffey coal bill, 
except for the tax feature.” 


Milwaukee Public Schools 
To Teach Traffic Safety 


Two-year courses in traffic safety were 
introduced in Milwaukee public schools this 
fall in an effort to reduce the number of 
deaths in automobile accidents among young 
people between the ages of 15 and 24. 

Among the high points to be covered are: 
growth of the automobile industry as a fac- 
tor in American life; study of such mechan- 
ical details of automobiles as brakes, tires 
and safety glass; study of highways, mark- 
ings, and construction with a view to hav- 
ing future drivers exercise caution on curves, 
hills and slippery pavements; consideration 
of driver’s skill and aptitude and of such 
conditions as fatigue and worry that affects 
his driving, and the study of codes and 
municipal ordinances. 
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Political Campaign Will Have Little 


Influence Upon Industry, Ford Says 


The Detroit Times says a new Ford V-8. 
improved but not basically changed from 
current series, will be ready for the market 
around the first of the month. Mr. Ford’s 
prediction of 1,000,000 Ford automobiles in 
1935, says the Times, is about to be real- 
ized, the count to date being 966,104 units. 

Mr. Ford is quoted by the Times as say- 
ing that he is not interested in the presi- 
dential booms that have him heading a 
coalition ticket in 1936. He will decline 
any effort to make him a candidate. In his 
opinion the political campaigns of 1936 will 
have no appreciable influence on industry. 

Speaking about inheritance taxes which 
might force the company to sell stock to 
remain in business, Mr. Ford said to the 
Times: “Maybe that is why they put on the 
taxes. Somebody’s got to die before they 
put on inheritance taxes. Nobody’s dead 
yet.” Asked if he would selk stock in the 
Ford Motor Co., Mr. Ford inquired: “Who 
to? That would increase the price of the 
car wouldn’t it? Look at all the profit you 
would have to make for the stock. I am 
only interested in reducing the price of our 
car. What is the purpose of taxes anyway? 
Does the government build automobiles? 

“We're not worried about taxes. We try 
to be prepared for emergencies, that’s all. 
If they can do anything to us, it simply 
shows we are not doing our job. For my- 


self, I know everything will come out all 
right.” 


Chevrolet's August Drive 
Netted 99,018 Car Sales 


Chevrolet’s drive for 90,000 passenger car 
deliveries during the month of August went 
over the top with a total of 99,018 sales ac- 
cording to W. E. Holler. Mr. Holler said 
this total was the largest ever made during 
August in the entire history of the com- 
pany. 

Truck sales during the month totaled 
21,776, making August truck sales the big- 
gest for any month in Chevrolet’s history. 


Service Equipment Makers 
Again Consider FHA Plan 


There appears little likelihood manufac- 
turers of automotive shop equipment will 
form a mutual finance company to facilitate 
sales of such equipment on an instalment 
basis through the modernization plan of the 
Federal Housing Administration. This turn 
in events developed at a meeting in Chi- 
cago a few days ago when 25 representatives 
of shop equipment makers met with FHA 
representatives to discuss the proposition. 
However, it is probable the manufacturers 
will either form a subsidiary finance com- 
pany or recommend the services of one or 
more of the large, established finance com- 
panies to their wholesalers. 

The Chicago meeting was the outgrowth 
of a meeting last month in Washington 
when 15 representatives of the manufac- 
turers met with FHA officials and concluded 
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the most practical way to take advantage 
of the plan was the formation of a mutual 
finance company. This meeting and its re- 
sulting conclusion was reported in the Aug. 
31 issue of AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES. 

C. H. Sudler, Chicago district director 
for FHA described methods other industries 
are using to take advantage of the FHA 
plan. George Mead, special assistant to the 
FHA director of industry announced there 
were four channels through which loans can 
be handled. They are: 1—regular banking 
institutions; 2—manufacturers’ own sub- 
sidiary finance companies; 3—manufac- 
turers’ mutual finance companies, and 4— 
independent finance companies. 


New Model Output 
Swings Upward 
(Continued from page 375) 


imminent. No radical changes have been 
made in new models to delay production 
progress as in some past years. 

Because changes have been fewer and 
less extreme, the manufacturers should be 
in position to enjoy better profit margins 
since tool and die costs are thereby reduced 





and furthermore are likely to be amortized 
over a larger volume which is the anticipa. 


tion for next year. The profit margin, of 
course, depends on what the new prices will 
be. Buick’s reductions of $40 to $385 on 
1936 cars are not regarded by observers as 
presaging the trend for next year. 

To what extent the Buick reductions wil] 
influence competitors is not known. The ex. 
pectations in the trade were for little change 
generally in next year’s prices. Some look 
for advances on certain models. 


Packard to Reveal 1936 
Plans at Big Sales Meet 


The biggest sales convention in the his. 
tory of Packard Motor Car Co. will be held 
Monday, Sept. 23, when some 2,000 Packard 
dealers, distributors and members of their 
organizations from all States and all Proy. 
inces of Canada meet in Detroit to hear the 
plans for 1936 discussed by factory execu- 
tives and to see new models. This is one of 
the largest such groups ever to meet at one 
time in Detroit. After a meeting at the 
Masonic Temple, dealers will be taken to 
the Packard proving grounds where an 
elaborate display of new cars has been ar. 
ranged. Three large circus tents will be 
set up to accommodate 2500 people, a bar. 
becue dinner will be served. The program 
continues throughout the afternoon. On 
Tuesday the company will stage a huge 
driveaway of new cars. 





NRA Breaks Industrial Survey Into 
Major, Medium, Limited, Minor Groups 


Launching its inquiry into wage, hour 
and trade practices prevailing in 23 
American industries during pre-code, 
code and post-code days the National 
Recovery Administration has divided its 
activity into major, medium, limited and 
minor study groups. The study of the 
automotive industry, embracing manufac- 
turing, equipment and accessories divi- 
sions, falls in the limited category. 

These limited studies are to cover only 
specific phases of an industry, rather 
than an inquiry into all the activities 
and phases of an industry as a whole. 
Such industries as iron and steel will fall 
in the major classification, while the 
minor studies are self-explanatory. The 
medium studies will be thorough, but 
somewhat less comprehensive than the 
two principal forms. 

There is a gradually accumulating evi- 
dence that the data compiled through 
these studies will form the basis of a 
new drive for some permanent form 
of NRA legislation in line with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s desire. While there may 
be some units of business which would 
welcome a return to a codification system 
larger industrial units undoubtedly will 
oppose resurrection of the NRA of pre- 
Schecter case days. Without support 


from the larger industries it is not be- 
lieved such legislative proposals would 
meet with much favor. Toward the end 
of the first NRA era public sentiment 
was becoming unfavorable and Congress 
toward the close of the last session was 
becoming increasingly critical of NRA. 

An NRA bulletin on this subject 
breaks these studies into 10 principal 
sections: industry, trade practices, labor, 
code administration, NRA organization, 
legal, special, foreign trade, statistical 
and administrative. In turn each study 
section is broken into units covering 4 
varied list of topics bearing upon the 
subjects concerned. 

George Myrick will be in charge of the 
automotive study. R. W. Shannon, 
deputy Administrator, will have direction 
of the iron and steel survey while George 
Barber is acting chief of the machinery 
and allied products unit. 

The trade practice section will be 
under the direction of Corwin D. Ed- 
wards; Enid Naird will take charge of 
the price filing section. Labor studies 
will come under the direction of A. 
Howard Myers and William Bardsley is 
coordinator of NRA organization studies. 
George McNulty will direct the legal 
studies. 
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Goodyear Denies Price 
Discrimination Charge 


Reply to FTC in Sears- 
Roebuck Case Says Net 
Discount Was But 4.46% 


Replying to charges of price discrim- 
ination made by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, Chapman Rose, attorney for the 
Goodyear Tire Co., told the Commission 
Monday that “net discounts” allowed 
by the company in sales of tires to Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. were justified because of 
the tremendous sales made to the latter 
concern. In the eight-year period ended 
1933, it was stated, Goodyear sold tires 
to Sears, Roebuck & Co., for $7,985,- 
439.67 less than the same quantity of 
goods would have cost other dealers. 
Sales to the chain store concern in that 
time, it was stated, represented 18 per 
cent of the output of Goodyear. 

Disputing the Commission’s figure of 17.3 
per cent, Mr. Rose said that the net dis- 
count amounted to only 4.46 per cent, when 
the net profit is compared with the gross 
sale. The Commission figure, Mr. Rose 
said, included such items as advertising, 
shipping charges and discounts to dealers. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., it was pointed out, 
accepted all tires f.o.b. factory, while dealers 
did not pay shipping charges. It was also 
explained that Goodyear advertised only its 
own brand of tires while Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. purchased 190 special brands. 

Mr. Rose said that a consideration con- 
tract negotiated when Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
signed a 10-year tire purchase agreement 
Oct. 5, 1931, called for the transfer to Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. of 18,000 shares of Good- 
year stock at $450,000 together with a cash 
payment of $800,000, the latter used to pay 
for 320,000 additional shares of Goodyear 
stock. The $1,250,000 was said to have 
been invested in Goodyear stock, the cash 
payment being made because Goodyear did 
not have sufficient stock in its treasury to 
transfer 50,000 shares of stock. Therefore, 
it was declared, Sears, Roebuck & Co. pur- 
chased the additional stock in the open 
market. 

In 1926, Mr. Rose said, Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. bought 13 times as many tires as the 
next higher dealers. Later this ratio was 
increased from 20 to 30 times and unlike 
general sales to dealers, it was said, the 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. contracts involved no 
credit losses. Mr. Rose said it assured Good- 
year under a cost-plus contract at least 6 per 
“ profit on sales to Sears, Roebuck & 

0, 

Also appearing as attorney for Goodyear, 
Grover Higgins said there had been compe- 
tition for the Sears, Roebuck & Co. contract 
in denying an allegation by the Commis- 
sion of a secret provision in the contract. 

The charge was made by Everett F. Hay- 
craft, Commission attorney, that Goodyear 
gave Sears, Roebuck & Co. a “gross dis- 
ctimination” of $41,943,007.30 on tire sales 
during the eight-year period mentioned by 

tr. Rose and that the “net discrimination” 
was $18,197,481.26. Contention was made 
by the Commission counsel that the Good- 
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year-Sears contract provided a cost plus 
basis exempting selling cost and advertising. 
It was declared that such a contract was 
in itself discrimination against other dealers 
who were charged these costs. The contract 
provision for a profit of 642 per cent on 
calculated costs was said to be less than the 
profit on sales to other dealers. Submitting 
an exhibit of eight sizes of tires, Mr. Hay- 
craft said the net discount ranged from $1.63 
to $5.99 between Goodyear brands and like 
tires sold to Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

Replying to a question by a member of 
the Commission as to settlements made by 
Goodyear with Sears, Roebuck & Co., Mr. 
Haycraft said the payments “might "be 
called” rebates. 


Ralph Teetor Named 
For SAE Presidency 


(Continued from page 375) 


ous assignment was to the crankcase oil 
stability subcommittee of the Research Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Teetor was born in Hagerstown, Ind., 
where his family operated the Teetor-Hartley 
Motor Co. He was educated in the public 
schools of his home city and in 1908 entered 
the University of Pennsylvania as an engi- 
neering student, receiving the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Engineering in 1912. 
Following his graduation from the Univer- 
sity Mr. Teetor returned to Hagerstown and 
became associated with the family enter- 
prise remaining until 1918 when the engine 
division of Teetor-Hartley was sold to the 
Lexington Automobile Co. 

Teetor-Hartley had developed an exten- 
sive business in the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of piston rings and when the en- 
gine division was sold this part of the 
business was retained. From this division 
the present Perfect Circle Co. evolved. 
Originally the present concern was known 
as the Indiana Piston Ring Co. The SAE 
presidential nominee associated himself with 
the new organization at its formation in 
1919 and has remained with the company 
ever since, except for about one year during 
the World War, in various engineering and 
official capacities. The name Perfect Circle 
Co. was adopted in 1929. 

From the middle of 1918 until the latter 
part of 1919 Mr. Teetor was in governmental 
service and assigned to general engineering 
work at the Camden, N. J., plant of the New 
York Shipbuilding Co. Here he spent most 
of his time developing methods for bal- 
ancing and balancing high speed turbine 
motors for torpedo boat destroyers. 

The University of Pennsylvania in 1930 
awarded Mr. Teetor the technical degree of 
Mechanical Engineer in recognition of his 
years of practical and valuable work in the 
field of mechanical engineering. 


William H. Hunter 


William H. Hunter, manager of the Chi- 
cago office of Pratt & Whitney Company, 
died suddenly in Cleveland, Ohio, Septem- 
ber 12, from a heart attack. He was at- 
tending the National Machine Tool Build- 
ers Association Exposition. 

Mr. Hunter had been with Pratt & Whit- 
ney continuously for 32 years. 


Pontiac Revamps Iron 
Foundry for Reopening 


Field Staff to Meet in 
Detroit and Pontiac for 
2-Day Sales Convention 


Pontiac Motor Co. is preparing to re- 
open its iron foundry, idle since the 
spring of 1932. In common with other 
divisions of General Motors, Pontiac has 
been obtaining motor blocks and other 
castings from the corporation’s foundry 
in Saginaw, but with the increase in the 
business of all divisions and the still 
greater schedules contemplated for 1936, 
the capacity of the Saginaw plant will be 
overtaxed. 

Close to $500,000 is being spent as a part 
of the general retooling program for 1936 
to renovate the foundry and bring its equip- 
ment strictly up to date. That work is pro- 
gressing rapidly now, and the plant should 
be ready to begin operating in December. 
Our course, it will not reach its peak pro- 
duction until next spring, at which time 
employment should be furnished for over 
800 additional men. The Pontiac foundry 
plant was constructed in 1928. Four cupolas 
give it an output of 400 tons of castings per 
day. Each cupola has a capacity of from 
16 to 18 tons an hour. 

In addition to being able to turn out 70 
engine blocks an hour, the foundry will 
make all flywheels, clutch housings, exhaust 
and intake manifolds, cylinder heads, etc. 

A progressive charging plant is being in- 
stalled to serve the cupolas. The conveyor 
system is being done over completely to 
bring up to date and to conform to changes 
in plant layout. A sand blast and apron 
conveyor are being added to provide for the 
progressive cleaning of castings. Chipping 
and sandblasting aré to replace milling in 
the cleaning of cylinders, so that if any slag 
remains on the surface it will be dug out. 
Waste sand will be reclaimed and used over 
again in the foundry. 

When ready to go into production in De- 
cember, the Pontiac foundry will incorporate 
every new development that has been ac- 
cepted in modern foundry practice. 

As superintendent of the foundry, Mr. 
Klingler announces the appointment of Rob- 
ert R. Snow, who has had 35 years’ experi- 
ence in all branches of the foundry business, 
and is one of the pioneers in automotive 
foundry work. 

Four hundred members of the Pontiac 
Motor Corp. field staff from all regional 
and zone cities in the United States will as- 
semble in Detroit and Pontiac Thursday, 
Sept. 26, for the annual two-day convention 
with the officials and company executives. 

Headquarters will be at the Book-Cadillac 
Hotel. Thursday morning will be spent at 
the General Motors proving ground, Mil- 
ford, where the 1936 line of Pontiac cars 
will be inspected, motion picture films of 
the product and the plants will be shown 
and short talks given by officials. 

Plans and policies for the coming year 
will be discussed with the executives and 
officials of the company. The merchandis- 
ing program for 1936 will be set up and 
agreed upon during the two-day session. 
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Business in Brief 


Written by the Guaranty Trust Co., New 
York, exclusively for Automotive Industries 


General business continued to improve last week. Retail trade increased by 
about 15 per cent as more seasonable weather stimulated the demand for wear- 
ing apparel, drygoods, house furnishings, and hardware. Greater activity was 


also reported in wholesale markets. 
but cotton and grain prices advanced.. 


Car Loadings Decline 


Railway freight loadings during the 
week ended September 7 totaled 592,786 
cars, which marks a decline of 87,075 
cars below those in the preceding week, 
an increase of 28,903 cars above those a 
year ago, and an increase of 14,853 cars 
above those two years ago. 


Food Price Trend Up 


Retail food prices during the two weeks 
ended August 27 increased 0.6 per cent, 
according to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. The advance was general through- 
out the country. The current level is 6.7 
per cent above that in the corresponding 
period last year and 14.9 per cent above 
that two years ago. 


Dept. Store Sales Rise 


Department store sales in August in- 
creased slightly less than the usual sea- 
sonal amount. The adjusted index for 
August stood at 79, based on the 1923- 
25 average as 100, as against 80 for both 
June and July. 


Current Output Increases 


Production of electricity by the elec- 
tric light and power industry in the 
United States during the week ended 
September 7 was 12 per cent above that 
in the corresponding period last year. 


Commodity markets were generally quiet, 


Construction Contracts Gain 


Construction contracts awarded during 
August in 37 eastern States, according 
to the F. W. Dodge Corporation, were the 
highest for any month this year. The 
total amounted to $168,557,200, as com- 
pared with $159,257,500 in July and 
$119,591,800 in the corresponding period 
last year. The value of residential con- 
struction contracts awarded was more 
than 100 per cent above that in the cor 
responding month last year but was 16 
per cent below that in July. 


Fisher’s Index 


Professor Fisher’s index of wholesale 
commodity prices during the week ended 
September 14 stood at 85.1, the highest 
figure reached since July, 1930, as against 
84.5 the week before and 84.3 two weeks 
before. 


Federal Reserve Statement 


The consolidated statement of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks for the week ended 
September 11 showed no changes in hold- 
ings of bills bought in the open market, 
of bills discounted, and of government 
securities. Money in circulation declined 
$12,000,000, and monetary gold stocks in- 
creased $10,000,000. 








322 Exhibitors Assigned 
Space for Service Show 


Three hundred, twenty-two individual 
firms were assigned all the display space 
that will be available in the Atlantic City 
Automotive Service Industries Show, Dec. 
9-13, at the drawing for exhibit locations 
held at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, on Fri- 
day, Sept. 13. 

The exhibit which will be housed in At- 
lantic City’s public auditorium, the largest 
of its kind in the world, will include 818 
individual booth spaces covering a display 
area of 82,334 square feet, and will consti- 
tute what is said to be the largest booth ex- 
hibition in the United States. 

The show is under the sponsorship of the 
Motor and Equipment Wholesalers Associa- 
tion, Motor and Equipment Manufacturers 
Association and the National Standard Parts 
Association, and is being managed by a joint 
operating committee of these associations. 
The members are: For MEMA—J. M. 
Spangler, National Carbon Co., Inc., chair- 
man; G. W. Sherin, E. I. duPont de Ne- 
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mours; C. P. Brewster, K-D Mfg. Co.; 
MEWA—W. R. Crow, Crow-Burlingame 
Co.; F. P. Gaul, Gaul, Derr & Shearer Co.; 
B. S. Arnold, Onondaga Auto Supply Co.; 
NSPA—W. H. Richardson, Timken Roller 
Bearing Service & Sales Co.; L. G. Mat- 
thews, Sealed Power Corp.; H. A. Lightner, 
DeLuxe Products Corp.; J. Fischer, Auto 
Parts & Gear Co.; W. B. Carroll, Syracuse 
Auto Parts, Inc., F. P. Rudy. 


Hudson Installs New Giant 
Presses for Roof Panels 


As a part of its retooling program for 
new production, Hudson Motor Car Co. is 
installing in its body plant presses which 
are the last word in design and capacity 
to take care of body stampings. A giant 
Hamilton press with a capacity of 900 tons 
has been installed which will be used for 
forming the steel roof panels. It is almost 
twice the width of presses used in some of 
the important parts of the body. The die 
for this machine weighs 147,000 pounds. 


The press weighs 250 tons. It will turn out 
ninety steel roof panels in an hour. 

The Hudson body plant is a separate unit 
of the factory, complete in itself and is 
capable of making the entire body beginning 
with the raw material and going through 
all the progressive steps of stamping, weld. 
ing, lacquering and assembling with trim 
and upholstery. 


Canadian RR Reports on 
Truck Competition Ready 


The joint committee of Canadian rail. 
ways, which has been studying the prob. 
lem of coordination of rail and highway 
services, has completed extensive reports 
and will in the near future give considera. 
tion to the recommendations it is to make 
to the Canadian Pacific and Canadian Na- 
tional Railways as to ways and means of 
meeting truck competition. 

Details of these recommendations are not 
yet available but it is expected that they 
will incorporate many features of recent 
British practice respecting rail and _ truck 
coordination. 


Campbell-Ewald Directs 
GM's Radio Programs 


Campbell-Ewald Company of New York, 
Inc., has been appointed to handle the Gen- 
eral Motors institutional radio program dur- 
ing the coming season, it has been an- 
nounced. Louis Dean, director of the 
agency’s radio department, who is working 
out the details, said the program would be 
launched in the near future. 


Briggs & Stratton Report 
Sales Best Since 1929 


Briggs & Stratton Corp. reports July- 
August sales the best since 1929, due chiefly 
to the demand for automotive equipment. 
The company’s payroll early in September 
was in excess of 1100, about 250 more than 
were at work a year ago. 


Webb Joins Check-Chart 


Paul W. Webb has been named to suc- 
ceed W. E. Blaine’ as associate editor of 
Check-Chart by Raymond Shaw, Check- 
Chart president. Mr. Webb formerly was 
associated with the Chilton Co. in an edi- 
torial capacity and with Cadillac. Mr. 
Blaine has been transferred to the company’s 
Detroit editorial office. 


Form New Machine Co. 


The Rasmussen Machine Co., Inc., Racine, 
Wis., has been organized by Charles Ras 
mussen and a group of associates, to manu: 
facture machine tools. 


Phillips Honored 


Stuart G. Phillips, advertising manager of 
the Dole Valve Co., Chicago, has been 
elected president of the Engineering Adver 
tisers’ Association. 
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Higher Gas Tax Cuts 
N.Y., Neb. Consumption 


Western State's Decline 
4,750,000 Gals. in First 
Half, API Survey Reveals 


Consumption of gasoline in New York 
and Nebraska, states which increased their 
gasoline tax rates early this year, has been 
substantially lower since the higher rates 
became effective, while neighboring states 
report increases, it is reported by the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Industries Committee. 

In New York, where the tax was raised 
from three to four cents on April 1, con- 
sumption in every subsequent month fell 
below that of the corresponding month of 
1934. In Nebraska, where the tax was 
raised from four to five cents on March 1, 
consumption in every month except one fell 
below that of 1934. 

While, for the first six months of 1935, 
New York’s consumption shows an increase 
of 5,370,000 gallons over the first half of 
1934, the gain is only seven-tenths of one 
per cent as compared with a nationwide 
average gain of 3.95 per cent. 

Nebraska is one of three states to show 
a loss in the first half of 1935, consumption 
declining 4,750,000 gallons, or from 108,- 
468,000 in the first half of 1934 to 103,718,- 
000 in the first half of 1935. 

Since gasoline consumption figures are 
based upon gasoline reported for tax, it is 
believed that the failure of these states to 
keep pace with the generally higher trend of 
consumption may be ascribed to the evasion 
and avoidance of taxes, and also to the 
discouragement given motor vehicle pur- 
chases and operation by higher tax rates. 

Motor vehicle registrations also gained 
proportionately more, in adjoining states 
with lower tax rates than in either New 
York or Nebraska. 


Dr. Martin to Lecture on 
e e ut 
"Spectrographic Analysis 

Dr. E. J. Martin, GM Research Division, 
will deliver a series of three lectures on 
“Spectrographic Analysis” at the National 
Metal Congress to be held in Chicago the 
week of Sept. 30. These lectures will be 
given Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday eve- 
nings at 7.30 o’clock in the International 
Amphitheatre. 

The first lecture will be devoted to equip- 
ment and source of light; the second to 
qualitative analysis, and the third to quanti- 
tative analysis. 


NADA Directors Called to 
Consider By-Law Changes 


A special meeting of the directors of 
NADA is scheduled for Wednesday, Oct. 2 
at the Coronado Hotel, St. Louis, according 
‘0 an announcement sent to all board mem- 
bers by F.W.A. Vesper, president. The 
meetings will continue until Saturday of 
the same week. 

Ih his announcement of the meetings Mr., 
'esper said the directors would be asked to 
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consider and pass upon proposed amend- 
ments to’ the association’s by-laws. Two 
proposed amendments call for a definition 
of the term “Metropolitan New York” and 
“Metropolitan Chicago”; another would per- 
mit special meetings to be called on 15 
days’ notice; another would permit an- 
nouncement of the annual meeting to be 
published in the NADA Bulletin in lieu of 
individual notices being mailed to members; 
a fifth would permit the directors to fix from 
time to time the amount of dues for mem- 
bership and the manner of payment. 

At the meeting other matters such as 
election of directors to fill vacancies in West 
Virginia, New York, Metropolitan New York 
and Rhode Island; report on factory-dealer 
relationships and establishment of future 
policies in this regard and the program for 
the annual convention to be held in Detroit 
the second week of January will be con- 
sidered. 


Linde Co. Announces New 


Stainless Welding Rod 


A new stainless steel welding rod for 
welding chrome-nickel steels of the 18-8 
type has been announced by The Linde Air 
Products Company. The new rod is known 
as Oxweld No. 28 Columbium-Treated 18-8 
Welding Rod (Patent Applied For), and is 
considered an important addition to the Ox- 
weld line of welding rods. It is said to* 
simplify the fabrication of products from 18- 
8 stainless steel and improve the corrosion- 
resistance of the fabricated joint areas. 

A feature of the new Oxweld Rod is the 
inclusion of a definite quantity of the ele- 
ment columbium. Because of this feature, 
products fabricated from “treated” or “sta- 
bilized” 18-8 steel by welding with Oxweld 
No. 28 Rod are reported to have full cor- 
rosion resistance and heat resistance in the 
as-welded condition. No heat-treatment after 
welding is necessary. 
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$743,000 Bond Retirement 
Planned by Murray-Ohio 


A plan to retire all or part of the funded 
debt of the Murray-Ohio Manufacturing Co., 
amounting to $743,000 of 6% per cent gold 
debentures, was announced this week by C. 
W. Hannon, president. A special stock- 
holders meeting will be called soon to vote 
upon the plan. 

In substance the plan calls for the sale of 
10,000 authorized but unissued shares of 
common stock to an investment banking 
house understood to be Otis & Co. of Cleve- 
land. The stock would be sold for $16 a 
share and options would be granted to the 
same house on three additional blocks of 
10,000 each at $17.50, $19 and $19.50 re- 
spectively. The proceeds from these stock 
sales would be used to retire the debentures. 
At the meeting to be called stockholders will 
be asked to authorize an increase in capital 
from 100,000 to 115,000 common shares, the 
additional 15,000 shares to be held in the 
company’s treasury in order to have them 
available for conversion of outstanding de- 
bentures of which $626,000 are convertible 
at $20 per share. 

Announcing the proposed retirement plan 
Mr. Hannon said that 1935 earnings would 
approximate $150,000 after depreciation, 
debenture interest and federal taxes. Sub- 
stantial orders are reported on the com- 
pany’s books for delivery during 1936. 


Show Prize Coach Models 


Award-winning models in the 1935 minia- 
ture coach-building competitions conducted 
by the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild are 
now on display in the lobby of the General 
Motors Building in Detroit, it was an- 
nounced by William S. McLean, guild sec- 
retary. Included in the exhibit are the four 
Napoleonic coach models that won for their 
youthful builders $5,000 university scholar- 
ships. 








CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


SHOWS 

Machine Tool Show—Cleveland..Sept. 11-21 
New York Automobile Show, New ba ais oe 
ov. 2- 

Baltimore Automobile Show ....... Nov. 2-9 
San Francisco Automobile Show..Nov. 2-9 
Washington, D. C. Automobile Show 


Nov. 2-9 
Detroit Automobile Show ........ Nov. 9-16 
Buffalo Automobile Show ........ Nov. 9-16 
Indianapolis Automobile Show....Nov. 9-16 
Newark Automobile Show ....... Nov. 9-16 
Cincinnati Automobile Show ....Nov. 10-16 
Pittsburgh Automobile Show..... Nov. 11-16 
Philadelphia Automobile Show..Nov. 11-16 
Chicago Automobile Show...... -Nov. 16-23 


Minneapolis Automobile Show....Nov. 16-23 
Columbus Automobile Show ....Nov. 22-28 
Cleveland Automobile Show :) Nov. 23-30 
Montreal Automobile Show ...... Nov. 23-30 
Kansas City Automobile Show, 
ov. 30-Dec. 6 
Automotive Service Industries Show— 
ATI GT 6s sc i tceesaeee ..Dec. 9-13 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 
American Transit Assoc., Bus Division, 


REE CE 63.6000454254504 00 es Sept. 23 
National Assoc. Sales Finance Cos.— 
White Sulphur Springs ..... Sept. 26-28 


American Society for Metals, Aa 


Meeting—Chicago ...... Sept 30-Oct. 4 
American Welding wemmeces: "Gnicano 
Sept. 30-0: Oct. 4 
Empire State Automobile Merchants 
Association, Albany, N. Y. ....Oct. 8-9 
Ss. a ._ seenpertation Meeting, ~~ - 
SAB National Tractor Meeting, Chi- 
ievasdesesedbeswwesesewre Oct. 10-11 
National Safety Council, Louisville, 
O, sngeedeaadesenconeapes ctober 14-18 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
MURR «cccterctdeneneveseves Oct. 14-15 
American Gas Association — Atlantic 
Ge ‘nx0000ssag0nbsocanennean ed t. 14-18 
Industrial Materials Exhibit, Hotel 
Astor, New York ..:ccccccsss Oct. 21-25 
Ei DIONE in cnsdc0desccctvocdeea Nov. 2-9 
S.A.E. Annual Dinner, New York....Nov. 4 
SR, DE. Be sdsccccccscscssenees Nov. 9-16 
American Petroleum Institute — Los 
REED cc ccvcegevostcccvecce Nov. 11-14 
PRE, vv t.c0nccgncnovecessen Nov. 11-16 
International Acetylene Association, 
CROVOIBRE 2ccccccccevccede Nov. 12, 13, 15 
ID 4 0.004 p:0000000004498650068 Nov. 2-9 
——— a Traffic League— 
asbeousdpaseabeesaee Nov. 20-21 
Calambun, “Ohio sebteuaedashdanea Nov. 23-28 
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N the automotive industry, resistance 

welding came to the front about ten 

years ago, said J. A. Weiger of P. R. 
Mallory & Co., Inc., in his SAE Produc- 
tion Meeting paper on “Resistance Weld- 
ing in the Automotive Industry.” It was 
practiced prior to that time, but in a 
limited way only, and there was con- 
siderable skepticism concerning the 
uniformity and strength of the welds 
made. Early limitations of the process 
have been removed one by one, and its 
field of application has widened from 
year to year. Automotive manufacturers 
during this period have done much ex- 
perimental and research work to adapt 
various parts of their chassis and bodies 
to resistance welding. 

Stampings and punchings are very 
extensively used in automotive produc- 
tion, because all pieces are identical, 
their form depending only on the die 
and not on the skill of the operator, 
and the rate of production depends only 
on the speed of the machine, as long 
as that is supplied with stock. The 
same applies also to forgings, and these 
have supplanted castings to a large 
degree. Resistance welding makes it 
possible to unite forgings and stamp- 
ings into integral parts of great 


Resistance Welding 


Usefulness: 


Field of 


strength, lightness and symmetry, at 
speeds unequalled by other production 
methods. The result is a car in which 
practically no castings are used except 
in the powerplant. Material is econo- 
mized and weight reduced, because there 
is no overlapping of material at joints. 

There has been a notable drift toward 
the use of automatic machines, which 
were found to be advantageous even 
where production is not continuous. 
One of the chief advantages is the elim- 
ination of operator fatigue, which re- 
sults in the maintenance of a high level 
of production, a higher degree of satis- 
faction of operators, better and 
smoother welds, lower current consump- 
tion, and longer life of electrodes. A 
test was made in an automobile body 
plant of the relative performances of 
an automatic and a_ foot-operated 

















One section of the Cleveland Machine Tool Show—the 
largest booth exhibition ever held 
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welder, and it was found that the auto. 
matic machine produced four times as 
many welds before the points had to be 
dressed; it had a one-third greater pro- 
duction, and produced smoother and 
more nearly uniform welds. Other sgay- 
ings due to the automatic welder are 
in inspection, materials and _ replace- 
ments on account of failures. 

Five types of resistance welding are 
being used in the automotive industry, 
viz., spot welding, flash-butt welding, 
electrical upsetting, seam welding, and 
projection welding. One of the more 
popular car models of this year has a 
total of 3240 welds on the chassis and 
body combined, including 44 flash-butt 
welds, 3194 spot welds, and two seam 
welds. This does not include a number 
of welds made by parts manufacturers 
on accessories. Last year’s model of 
the same car had only 1339 resistance 
welds, and these figures are representa- 
tive of the progress which resistance 
welding is making. 

In the automotive industry, spot 
welding is performed on machines rang- 
ing in capacity from approximately 
1 kva to many hundred kva, and from 
one spot to several hundred are welded 
during one cycle of the welder. Spot- 
welding machines can be classified as 
follows: 

1. Conventional-type spot welders in 
which one spot is welded at a time. 

2. Machines comprising fixtures in 
which the parts are assembled and 
which weld one spot at a time, bar or 
gun welders being used. 

8. Machines in which the parts are 
assembled and in which all spots are 
welded at the same time by electrodes 
in parallel. 

4. So-called hydromatic welders in 
which up to several hundred spots are 
made during one cycle of the welding 
machine, but not necessarily all at one 
time. 

As body stampings increased in size, 
it became more difficult to handle the 
sheet metal on stationary welders. 
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Welding fixtures were therefore devel- 
oped which clamp the stampings to be 
welded in the right position. The weld- 
ing is then performed by means of bar 
and portable or gun welders. With the 
bar-type welder the pressure on the 
point is usually produced by the oper- 
ator. In portable or gun welders the 
pressure is applied mechanically. 

The large body stampings may also 
be assembled by either the parallel- 
spot or the hydromatic method. With 
both of these methods, the parts to be 
welded are inserted in the machine and 
clamped in position. The machine used 
with the parallel-spot method comprises 
one or more transformers. A number 
of electrodes are connected in parallel 
to each transformer, and by means of 
spring adjustments, uniform pressure 
is applied. Where more than one trans- 
former is used, best results are ob- 
tained if not all of the transformers 
are operated at the same time. Thus, 
in a machine used for producing 32 
welds on a door, which has four trans- 
formers, sixteen welds are made first, 
by two diagonally opposed transform- 
ers, and then the remaining welds by 
the other transformers. 

In the hydromatic welder a number 
of hydroelectric welding guns are 
mounted in definite positions and are 
connected to a common bus bar and a 
common source of oil pressure. A con- 
trol mechanism operates the guns au- 
tomatically in rapid succession, the guns 
contacting the work in the proper posi- 
tion and in any direction which may 
be most convenient. In this case each 
transformer makes only one weld at a 
time. For large jobs a number of trans- 
formers are provided, each with its own 
group of welding guns. In this case 
Several transformers operate at the 
Same time, but each operates only one 
Welding gun at one time. 

Spot welding appeals because of 
its simplicity and can be employed 
Wherever a lapped joint is possible. 
Many parts of the chassis are flash- 
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welded. A number of these consist of 
forgings welded to tubes, in which case 
the parts are fully machined before be- 
ing welded. After the flash-welding op- 
eration, the flash is removed by a trim- 
ming die and the parts are then ready 
for assembly into the car without any 
further machining. This makes possi- 
ble the machining of small pieces in 
small equipment, instead of the han- 
dling of very large castings with bulky 
and slow-operating machines. 
Electrical upsetting is practiced to 
great advantage in the assembly of 
roller bearings. One type of roller bear- 
ing is assembled by sliding the hard- 
ened and ground coils on shouldered 
spacing posts, which posts fit in coun- 
ter-sunk end rings. The reduced diam- 
eter of the spacing post extending 
through the counter-sunk hole in the 


end ring is electrically upset, one end 
at a time. 

Projecting welding is used for join- 
ing small parts where more than one 
weld is necessary. Usually small pro- 
jections are raised on one piece, and 
the two pieces are then clamped be- 
tween dies and all welds made at one 
time. 

An essential part of the resistance- 
welding machine is the die or electrode. 
Originally copper was used as die ma- 
terial, but it was soon found to have a 
short life on many of the automatic 
machines. For spot welding there are a 
number of alloys available today which 
have three to twenty times the life of 
copper. For spot welding cold-rolled 
steel, a very high electrical conductiv- 
ity is desirable, and the alloy used for 
the tips should have a conductivity of 








The Display on the main auditorium floor at the 
Machine Tool Show 
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ing in a large percentage of bad welds, 

Recently a study was made regard- 
ing the proper water cooling of spot. 
welding tips. A tip was made from 5. 
in, stock 1% in. long, with a hole 1 jp, 
deep, leaving % in. of metal from the 
bottom of the hole to the face of the 
tip. It was noted that the first \% jp, 
of this tip wore away quite rapidly, ang 
that as the metal approached the water 
hole, more welds were obtained between 
redressings. Various depths of holes 
were experimented with, and it was 
found that a tip made with % in, of 
solid metal from the bottom of the hole 
to the face of the tip was most e¢o. 
nomical. This tip produced the same 
Another view of the mammoth Cleveland exhibition number of welds as the above-mentioned 
tip with % in. of solid metal between 
the bottom of the hole and the face of 
the tip. 

For seam-welding wheels the same 
at least 75 per cent that of pure cop- the machine operator to dress the tips, alloys can be used as for spot-welding 
per, and a hardness of from 65 to 85 but have tool men to replace the tips, tips. To obtain the longest life from 
Rockwell “B”. . which are re-machined off the machine. the various alloys, the wheels must be 

The correct pressure for spot weld- The tip material is even more impor- properly water-cooled. The ideal way is 
ing cold-rolled steel is approximately tant on the multiple spot-welding ma- to spray water directly on the wheels 
15,000 lb. per sq. in. of electrode area. chines, where as many as several hun- and the work being welded, and this is 
As the tip “mushrooms,” the specific dred tips are used. It can be readily done by some manufacturers. 
pressure and the current density de- seen that if the tips are not uniform In projection welding the opposite 
crease, and after a certain time poor much trouble will be encountered due faces of the dies must be kept parallel. 
welds result. Many shops do not allow’ to variations in current density, result- If the dies wear non-uniformly, or if 




















Automotive Plants Using 


NDUCTION heating for years was Wn = 0.83hfB** x 10- watts per cu. in. 
largely confined to melting processes, We — 40.64t?f*B? x 10 — 12 watts per eal 
but excellent success has been cu. in. 
achieved with recent installations of an where Wn = Watts generated by Hys- 
inductively-heated muffle for heat-treat- teresis 
ing purposes. In Cleveland, crankshafts We = Watts generated by eddy of 60 cycles per second, and 2057 watts 
are being surface-hardened on the bear- currents per cu. in. if the frequency is 2000 per 
ing surfaces by induction heat, and in second. The hysteresis constant of this 
one of the Chrysler automobile plants material is 0.004. With a frequency 
such heat is now being used success- of 2000 per second, heat is poured into 
fully for paint drying. The principles the metal at the rate of over 2 kw. per 
underlying induction heating and vari- cu. in., and the metal is raised to 1000 
ous applications of the process in the : deg. F. in 1% minutes. 
automobile industry were discussed in t = Thickness of metal. It will be noticed that the thickness 
a S.A.E. Production Meeting paper by In order to assure quick heating, it of the material appears in the eddy- 
E. L. Bailey, electrical engineer of the is above all necessary that the fre- current formula in the second power; 
Chrysler Company. quency be made high. For instance, if this indicates that heavy sections are 
When a magnetic material is intro- we take ordinary 18-gage sheet metal heated very rapidly, which is the exact 
duced into an alternating magnetic field, (0040 in. thick), similar to that used opposite of what occurs when heat is 
heat results from both hysteresis and in automobile bodies, and place it in a absorbed from outside sources. 
eddy currents in the material. The magnetic field which gives a flux den- Induction furnaces used for melting 
rates of heat generation due to these sity of 90,000 lines per sq. in., the rate metals are divided into two classes, 
two phenomena are given by the fol- of heat generation will be 3.57 watts the core type and the coreless type. The 
lowing equations: per cu. in. if the field has a frequency former consists of a transformer hav- 


h = Hysteresis constant for the 
material 

f = Frequency in cycles per sec. 

B = Flux density in lines per 
sq. in. 
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the projections produce cavities, non- 

yniform pressures and current densi- 

ties will result, and a large number of 

ynwelded sections. A copper-tungsten 
ally known as Elkonite has been 
found very satisfactory as a facing 
material for projection-welding dies. 
Copper tungsten is used as a facing 
for plugs which are fitted in the water- 
cooled backing, or if the projections are 
close, an entire facing approximately 
y, in, thick is recommended. The alloy 
is silver-brazed to the metal backing of 
high conductivity. 

For flash welding it is necessary to 
have a die material sufficiently hard 
to stand up under the high pressure, 
and at the same time of such character- 
istics that the flash produced during 
welding will not stick unduly to the die 
material. 

For making long flash welds, such 
as the rear welds.on bodies, special 

bronzes produce very satisfactory re- 
sults. For making short flash welds, end of the material being upset will be by the uneven surface of the material 
such as the rims of wheels, very satis- chilled too rapidly and will not upset to be upset at the beginning of the 
factory results can be produced by fac- uniformly. In addition, the material heating operation. 








It was a working show with equipment on display in operation 














3 ing the water-cooled die with copper must be extremely hard to withstand A die or electrode material which ful- 
tungsten (Elkonite). mechanical wear, and at the same time fills the above specifications is made 
1 For electrical upsetting the die or be able to withstand the electrical ero- from tungsten, molybdenum and cop- 
electrode material must not be too high sion caused by the slight amount of per, and is classified as one of the spe- 
f in heat conductivity, as otherwise the arcing and concentrated heat produced cial grades of Elkonite. 





induction Furnace for 
at{lreatment and Drying 








? ing a single-turn secondary constituted permit of much greater flux densities, rapidly up to, say, 850 or 900 deg. F., 
vad by the load being melted. Commercial can be heated very rapidly. and then decreases with loss of mag- 
18 frequencies are satisfactory for core- A new induction-heating development, netic properties. Above 1000 deg. the 
y type furnaces. The heating effect viz., heat treatment below the critcal rate of temperature rise is so slow that 
to tomes from the current in the secondary temperature at which iron loses its the exact time required to reach any 
vd tireuit (the molten charge). Many in- magnetic properties, makes use of this desired temperature in a production 
00 genious improvements have been made principle. Most heat treatments con- furnace can be easily determined by 
in core-type induction furnaces with the sist in first heating the metal to a_ test, and the furnace operated by time 
- object of increasing the power factor. point either within or above the criti- control only. 
y- In the coreless type of induction fur- cal temperature range, quenching, re- To heat a 1%-in. shaft to the draw- 
rT nace heat generation is due to hystere- heating to somé temperature below the ing temperature by the “lead pot” 
ee sis and eddy currents in the parts to be critical range, and cooling. The famil- method required 30 minutes, whereas i 
act heated, and rather high frequencies iar 0.45 per cent carbon steel, for in- by the induction method the same re- } 
al must*be used to generate enough heat stance, can be drawn at any tempera- sult is accomplished in eight minutes. 
to melt metals. Since the flux density ture between 800 and 1300 deg. F. With Paint drying by induction heat offers i 
ng appears in the equation for eddy-cur- this steel, the induction heat gives certain advantages, particularly since f 
= tent losses in the second power, the rate nearly automatic temperature control. the volatile matter next to the metal 
im of heating depends largely upon it, for In an alternating magnetic field the is driven off first, before the outside 
asi Which reason magnetic materials, which temperature of this steel rises very layer becomes sealed and traps it. 
ies 
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The general form of the induction 
furnace is in accordance with standard 
oven practice. A special structure for 
the coils is added, and aluminum rails 
are used for the conveyor. The coils are 
wound close to the walls, floor and roof 
to form a single solenoid through which 
the painted parts are carried on a 
single chain conveyor. Parts are quick- 
ly raised to the required temperature 
and then maintained at this tempera- 
ture during the rest of their trip 
through the oven, this being accom- 
plished by using a relatively large num- 
ber of turns for the coils at the head 
end of the oven and a smaller num- 
ber, giving a lower flux density, in the 
remaining part. 

Three-phase current is generally 
used for these ovens, partly because the 
first cost of a three-phase motor-gen- 
erator set is slightly lower than that of 
an equivalent single-phase set. But the 
most important advantage of the three- 
phase installation is that the reversal 
of flux at the ends of the coils evens 
out the heating effects in irregularly- 
shaped parts. 

The power factor of these coils is 
generally not over 20 per cent, and 
static condensers are used to bring it 
up to unity, thereby reducing the size 


New 


ECENT developments in rustproof- 
R ing and paint technique were dis- 

cussed in a paper by F. P. Spru- 
ance of the American Chemical Paint 
Company at the Cleveland SAE Pro- 
duction Meeting. Mr. Spruance said 
that in approaching the problem of 
rustproofing automobile sheet metal 
surfaces, we must realize that while 
rust will develop on perfectly cleaned 
steel, the corroding process is greatly 
accelerated on surfaces that are not 
chemically clean. Traces of pickling 
acids and their salts are always left on 
cold-rolled steel. These only need a lit- 
tle moisture to convert them into ac- 
tive rusters; and this moisture is al- 
ways available because of the porosity 
of the paint films. Even more active 
rusters are applied to the metal in the 
soldering fluxes used in metal finishing 
operations. Also, not to be overlooked 
as rust accelerators are body acids 
from perspiring workmen’s hands and 
bodies, nor the deposited traces of al- 
kalis—calcium and magnesium salts— 
from evaporated rinse waters. The 
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of the generator required to supply the 
high-frequency current. Fortunately 
the cost of the condensers required de- 
creases with increase in frequency, and 
condensers for 360 cycles and 440 volts 
cost less than $3 per kva. 

The production efficiency of the in- 
duction oven is very high, as all of the 
electrical energy of the high-frequency 
circuit is used inside of it. The parts 
that are being “baked” are always 
hotter than any parts of the oven, and 
the air circulated and discharged, which 
is small in amount, is some 40 to 50 
deg. lower in temperature than the 
parts being baked. The oven itself is 


at about the same temperature ag the 
air being discharged, hence the loss of 
heat through the walls is much legs 
than in the conventional air-heateg 
oven. Further, when no load passes 
through the coils, no power is being 
used except that required to balance 
the loss due to radiation. 

-Control is preferably by a simple 
thermostat which operates the fan, 
When no work is going through the 
oven, no fresh air is needed and the 
fan is cut off. When freshly painteg 
parts are moved into the oven, heat is 
generated in them, and as the oven 
temperature rises the fan is started up. 





Quiet Transmission Gears 


N a paper on “Methods of Finishing 

Transmission Gears,” S. O. White 
and Marley C. Hedgeland of the War- 
ner Gear Company said, at the SAE 
Production Meeting in Cleveland, that 
to obtain quiet transmission gears it 
is necessary to produce a highly ac- 
curate tooth, in the green. In fact, with 
some shapes of gears that are favor- 


able and with certain steels and heat- 
treating methods, it does not seem to 
be necessary to perform any finishing 
operation on the hardened teeth if they 
are highly accurate and smooth in the 
green. In other cases it is necessary to 
employ some lapping process on the 
hardened gear. The higher the quality 
of the green gear, the more satisfac- 


ustproofing Processe 


presence of these many different rusters 
explains why a finish that was applied 
to a presumably clean steel surface can 
quickly be ruined and rendered unsight- 
ly because of the formation of rust 
beneath the paint film. 


The newest rustproofing process for ' 


painted surfaces to be offered to the 
automotive industry is the Spra-Bon- 
derite, a modification of the dip process 
in which a solution containing zinc 
phosphate is sprayed on the steel after 
the surface has first been freed from 
all oil and grease. It is reported that 
this spraying operation requires about 
a minute, depending on the temperature 
of the solution used. The phosphate 
coating formed is next rinsed with plain 
water, then with hot water containing 
chromic acid to speed drying and coun- 
teract the objectionable alkalis in the 
water. The coating that forms on the 
metal as a result of this process is 
claimed to compare favorably with that 
produced by the dipping method, and 
the cost for chemicals is said to be 
lower. 


There is a type of phosphate coating 
that has been developed recently that 
is extremely rust-resisting, and conse- 
quently lends itself readily to the ship- 
ment of parts unpainted. This coating 
is developed in the Electro-Granodizing 
process. As the name implies, it is an 
electrolytic treatment, and a unique 
one, in that Granode coating is devel- 
oped from an electrolyte of zinc phos- 
phate by an alternating current. A 
direct current would plate zinc on steel 
surfaces suspended in the Granodine 
solution, but with the alternating cur- 
rent, the metal is coated, not with 
zinc but with zinc phosphate. 

The process is a simple one. After oil 
and grease have been removed with 
alkalis, or by vapor decreasing, or by 
a wipe with solvents, the work is sus 
pended on plating hooks in the heated 
Granodine solution, and the Granodiz- 
ing current is passed through the elec- 
trolyte and the work to be coated. 

The Granode coating formed has high 
dielectric resistance. It builds up on 4! 
area until the resultant resistance pre 
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tory the results obtained from the lap- 
ping and in less time. It is no exag- 
geration to say that the gear-finishing 
operations begin in the steel mill and 
are carried along in the forge plant. It 
is then vital to have an accurately 
fnished, true running blank on which 
to cut the teeth. 

There are now available several com- 
mercial methods which are finishing 
gears, that, for quiet running, are far 
ahead of anything to be had just a few 
years ago. 

In addition to the accuracy mentioned 
above, it was long ago recognized as 
being very important to have smooth, 
almost polished, teeth with a minimum 
of transverse cutter marks on the 
green gear. This has been partially ac- 
complished by various burnishing 
methods. Burnishing usually means run- 
ning a green gear in mesh with a set 
of three hard master gears under pres- 
sure. The cutter marks and small ir- 
regularities are ironed out, the surface 
is made harder and denser, and the 
teeth are smooth and bright. 

However, no metal has been removed, 
the irregularities have just been 
crushed down or rolled over, and the 
surface compressed. Heat treatment re- 
lieves the strains and the irregularities 


vents the formation of additional de- 
posit, with the result that a coating of 
uniform resistance and uniform thick- 
ness free from pin-holes is developed 
over the entire surface. 

The plating operation takes place in 
a steel tank equipped with steam coils 
for heating the Granodine solution. 
Steel or wooden tanks are used for the 
rinses. The only special equipment is 
the Granodizer, a combination of trans- 
former, measuring instruments and 
switching gear, which is manufactured 
by the General Electric Co. This elec- 
trical unit is connected with the Grano- 
dizing tank by bus bars. The coating 
is deposited in about three minutes, a 
current density of 35 amperes per sq. 
ft. of surface coated being used, and 
Voltages of 10 for flat work to 30 for 
recessed surfaces. A suitable coating is 
obtained with 1% ampere-hours per sq. 
ft. and the current density can be 
changed as desired, the length of treat- 
ment being varied accordingly. 

The chemical solution used for the 
bath is titrated with customary labora- 
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The displays ranged from 
boring mills 


small tools to large presses and 














come back to a certain extent. Burnish- 
ing is still, however, a valuable and 
effective process, contributing in no 
small way to quiet running gears, but 


tory apparatus, or with apparatus pro- 
vided by the manufacturer and adapted 
to manipulation by regular production 
employees. From the results of these 
titrations, additions of the proper 
amounts of the chemicals assure the 
development of a perfect coating. 
This process has been developed for 
coating head and tail lamps by a lead- 
ing car manufacturer. It has been in 
use for nearly two years for coating 


_ electrical apparatus, where its high 


electrical resistance is an additional ad- 
vantage. A test run in the Philadelphia 
laboratory of the General Electric Com- 
pany developed the surprising result 
that a Granode coating when painted 
provides better protection for steel than 
good electro-galvanizing when simi- 
larly painted. 

Electro-Granodized products do not 
require immediate painting, and can be 
shipped or stored for several months 
and then painted without requiring any 
further treatment than a tack rag wipe. 

There are times when usage demands 
an even better coating than that pro- 


it can no longer be regarded as a cure- 
all or corrective for machining, cutting 
or other errors occurring during pro- 
duction. 
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duced in the Electro-Granodizing proc- 
ess, and for such purposes the zinc 
Granodine treatment was developed. In 
this process the steel is first coated with 
a thin layer of zinc or cadmium by 
plating. Such a metallic coating has ex- 
cellent rustproofing properties and is 
almost perfectly ductile. Zinc and cad- 
mium, however, themselves corrode and 
require protection, preferably with 
paint. Since paint will not adhere to 
these metal coatings, perfect rust pre- 
vention is not to be obtained unless the 
surfaces are so treated that they will 
form a suitable and lasting bond with 
the finish. 

This is the purpose of the zinc Grano- 
dizing process. In this treatment of the 
zinc and cadmium-coated surfaces, a 
chemical is employed that is somewhat 
similar to that used in the Electro- 
Granodizing process just described. 
After the oil has been removed from 
the zinc-plated surface by the usual 
methods and the surface brushed or 
wiped to produce a smoother crystal- 
line structure of the phosphate coating, 
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the materials to be treated are im- 
mersed in a steel tank containing the 
Granodine bath. A comparatively strong 
solution can be used at room tempera- 
tures, while weaker solutions are effec- 
tive when heated. The coating is com- 
plete in from 30 to 60 minutes, and 
after being rinsed and dried is ready 
for painting. 

In this treatment the surface of the 
zine is converted into zinc phosphate 
without materially reducing the ductil- 
ity of the zinc, and without dissolving 
enough of it to lessen its protective ef- 
fect. The phosphate coating is prac- 
tically insoluble in water and in the 
bath, so that, while completely formed 
in less than a minute, it is not injured 
by a longer contact with the coating 
solution. 

This zinc Granodizing process is in- 
dicated for those cases where the great- 
est protection for the base metal is re- 
quired. 

A modification of the zinc Granodiz- 
ing process known as Lithorizing uses 
the same chemical but adapted to ap- 
plication to large areas by spraying or 
brushing. 

For certain purposes the processes 
described are too costly, so the search 
for cheaper processes continues. In 
this connection oxalates and chromates 
have been investigated. 

A process based on the use of oxa- 
lates has been proposed. In this, clean 
steel is immersed for from one to five 
minutes in a heated solution of oxalic 
acid and iron oxalate. The gray coating 
formed must be painted within a short 
time, because without this protection it 
quickly rusts. 

While this oxalate coating tends to 
prevent rust from spreading away from 
a scratch in the paint film, brittleness 
of the not-too-adherent coating, and 
difficulty in maintaining the solution in 
proper condition to coat the steel, are 
disadvantages of the process. 

Very much more encouraging results 
have been obtained with the chromatic 
treatment. In fact, this method, as de- 
veloped in the Cromodine process, is 
inexpensive and easily adapted to regu- 
lar plant operation. 

Chemically, the action of Cromodine 
is interesting. The treated surfaces be- 
come coated with an extremely thin film 
of iron chromate which is little more 
than a discoloration; yet it serves to 
polarize the nodes, and completely to 
stop the flow of surface currents that 
lead to rust. 

As usual, the steel is first cleaned 
and the oil removed, but it is not neces- 
sary that every last trace of oil and 
drawing compounds be cleaned away. 
After the cleaning operation is com- 
pleted, the surface is wet for one min- 
ute with the Cromodine solution. 

The actual Cromodizing part of the 
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process may take place in a tank in 
which the steel materials to be treated 
are dipped in Cromodine solution heated 
to 180-190 deg. F., or it may take place 
in a compartment through which the 
steel pieces pass on a conveyor, and are 
sprayed with the Cromodine solution at 
the same temperature as is used in the 
bath method. Following either the dip 
or the spray method of treatment, the 
steel surface is rinsed and dried. After 
it is dried completely, the surface is 
wiped with a tack rag, and then enam- 
eled or lacquered as desired. 

The equipment necessary for the dip- 
Cromodine process consists of several 
tanks, one for the Cromodine bath, one 
for cold rinsing, and one for hot rinsing 
to dry the surface. In the spray method, 
either table or monorail washers can 
be used. It is advisable to use stainless 
steel for the tanks, the heating coils, 
and the spray pipes in the Cromodine 
compartment, as they will then last 
longer. 

The Cromodine process combines low 
cost of operation with excellent rust- 
proofing for steel parts that will be 
subjected to bending and denting after 
painting. In addition, it protects the 
steel from the action of salt used in 


winter to prevent the formation of ice 
on the highways. As regards eosts 
that of the chemical does not exceed 
10 cents per 100 sq. ft. of surface 
treated. 

The important feature of the Cromo. 
dized surface is the flexibility of the 
chromate coating. Bends will not crack 
it, nor will buckling make it chip of 
and cause paint failure. In short, the 
chromate coating applied in the Cromo- 
dine process becomes an integral part 
of the metal, as elastic as the metal 
itself. Salt spray tests made on stee] 
panels treated with an oxalate, a phos- 
phate, and Cromodine, and then painted, 
indicated that the paint on the Cromo- 
dized surface resisted failure better 
than that on either of the other coat- 
ings. In the tests, the Cromodized sur- 
face proved but little better than the 
phosphate-coated surface, until the 
panels were bent and then again sub- 
jected to salt spray. After bending 
caused the brittle phosphate to crack, 
the paint on the phosphate-treated 
panel failed rapidly. No such effect was 
shown after the Cromodized panel was 
bent and again subjected to the salt 
spray. Here, the paint, even at the 
bend, did not fail. 





New NACA Studies on Diesel Combustion 


Further studies of the influence of in- 
jection advance, engine jacket tempera- 
ture and speed on the combustion in a 
Diesel engine have been made by the 
N.A.C.A. and are covered in Report No. 
525 of the N.A.C.A., by A. M. Roth- 
rock and C. D. Waldron. 

An optical indicator and a high-speed 
motion picture camera capable of op- 
erating at the rate of 2000 frames per 
second were used to record simultane- 
ously the pressure development and the 
flame formation in the combustion 
chamber of the N.A.C.A. combustion ap- 
paratus. Tests were made at engine 
speeds of 570 and 1500 r.pm. The 
engine-jacket temperature was varied 
from 100 deg. to 300 deg. F. and the 
injection advance angle from 18 deg. 
after top center to 120 deg. before top 
center. 

The results show that the course 
of the combustion is largely controlled 
by the temperature and pressure of the 
air in the chamber from the time the 
fuel is injected until the time at which 
combustion starts, and by the ignition 
lag. The motion pictures of the com- 
bustion show that in a quiescent com- 
bustion chamber with a short ignition 
lag the flame first appears in the spray 
envelope and from there spreads 
throughout the chamber, and that with 


a long ignition lag the flame may first 
appear in any part of the chamber. 
The conclusion is presented that in a 
compression-ignition engine with a qui- 
escent combustion chamber the ignition 
lag should be the longest that can be 
used without excessive rates of pres- 
sure rise; any further shortening of the 
ignition lag decreases the effective com- 
bustion of the engine. 

Copies of the report can be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. (10 cents). 


Diesel Rail Car With 
Hydraulic Coupling 


Two Beardmore-Somua railcars re 
cently placed in service on the Del 
Norte railroad in Spain are equipped 
with Beardmore 90 hp. Diesel engines, 
Vulcan-Sinclair hydraulic couplings, 
and Clarkson waste-heat boilers using 
the exhaust heat of the engines. These 
cars weigh approximately 30,000 |b. 
empty. On test, with a gross load of 
35,000 Ib., speeds of 56-64 m.p.h. are 
said to have been attained. The inter- 
esting feature is the use of the hydrau- 
lic coupling in conjunction with Diesel 
engines. What form of change is used 
is not revealed in our source. 
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JUST AMONG 
OURSELVES 


The Return of Lawrence 
by Julian Chase 


OSEPH STAGG LAW- 

RENCE will resume his 
regular contributions to Auto- 
motive Industries beginning 
with the issue of Sept. 28. The 
fact that we are able to make 
this announcement of Mr. Law- 
rence’s return to our pages is, to 
the editors, a great source of 
satisfaction. The announcement, 
we know, will be welcomed by 
our readers as news that is both 
good and important. 

Mr. Lawrence’s department, 
The Horizons of Business, owing 
to reasons beyond our or his 
control, was temporarily discon- 
tinued some months ago after 
having proved itself an outstand- 
ing feature of Automotive In- 
dustries over a _ considerable 
period. Uncounted readers spon- 
taneously indicated that ap- 
preciation and approval. A few 
gave evidence of mild dis- 
agreement with some of Mr. 
Lawrence’s implications or con- 
clusions. That was natural. 
That is as it always is with good 
editorial writing or other 
thought-provoking creative 
work. Viewpoints differ. Minds 
work in various ways. Even on 
elementary questions unanimity 
is practically unattainable. 

The overwhelming weight of 
opinion stamped The Horizons 
of Business as a positively con- 
structive influence in these 
troublous times and, in a very 
large way, as an effort eminently 


~ 


worthwhile. These are days for 
clear thinking on the funda- 
mentals of economics and social 
and political trends. By political 
is meant things pertaining to 
public policy, not to party poli- 
tics, it almost need not be said. 

As we have recorded before, 
Mr. Lawrence is exceptionally 
well equipped by training, con- 
centrated experience and natural 
talents to point out and discuss, 
with keen intelligence, the pres- 
ent-day problems of business and 
finance; to write on business 
progress and business regula- 
tion, the strength and weakness, 
success and failures of economic 
planning and experimentation 
and on all other matters about 
which business men should be 
well informed in order to plan 
intelligently in meeting the 
changed and changing condi- 
tions under which industry is 
and must be conducted. 

Mr. Lawrence writes with a 
freedom from prejudice. His 
contributions to The Horizons of 
Business, in the future as in the 
past, will be the product of in- 
dependent thought without polit- 
ical inclination or bias. They 
will be not only practical but in- 
teresting and not only interest- 
ing but entertaining, for he has, 
in addition to a comprehensive 
grasp on the fundamentals in 
the economic scheme of things, 
the courage of convictions and a 
unique gift of expression and 
presentation. 


Mr. Lawrence, after four 
years as chief assistant to Pro- 
fessor Kemmerer at Princeton, 
was a member of the faculty of 
New York University. He has 
been contributing editor to 
World’s Work, editor of Brad- 
street’s Weekly, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Econostat, econ- 
omist for the Review of Reviews, 
and advisor and consultant for 
business men and industrial or- 
ganizations. He is the author of 
several books on economic sub- 
jects. He will again be a regular 
contributor to the pages of Auto- 


motive Industries beginning 
with the issue of Sept. 28. 
” + * 


A Thinking Spell 


VER since the carefully timed 

publication of the politically 
pointed R. W. Howard-F. D. 
Roosevelt correspondence on giv- 
ing business a chance to come up 
for air, the editorial pages and 
the commentarial columns of the 
more enlightened newspapers 
have been literally spiced with 
peppery references to breathing 
spells. Many of them ask in 
effect, “What do you mean 
breathing spell?” Is it a sur- 
cease or merely a suspension; 
the end of the attack or just a 
truce during which the wounded 
may be patched up and some of 
the dead buried? 

A breathing spell! Make this 
breathing spell for business, Mr. 
President, a thinking spell for 
your administration and your 
potent but impractical advisers. 
While business gets its breath, 
have your aiders and abettors 
do some unarrested thinking. Let 
them ponder more deeply than 
anyone in Washington seems so 
far to have pondered on whether 
it is important to the country— 
and particularly to your admin- 
istration—to fix things so that 
no one can say to you, as How- 
ard did, that “throughout the 
country many business men 
* * * are frightened * * * have 
become convinced and firmly be- 
lieve that there can be no real 
recovery until the fears of busi- 
ness have been allayed.” Think 
that over again, Mr. President, 
think it through while business 
breathes. —J. C. 
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ew Electro-Dynamic Balancing 


Use in 


HE demand for machinery free 
from vibration and noise has cre- 

I ated a need for balancing equip- 
ment with which high accuracy of 
balance can be obtained at low cost per 
shaft or rotor balanced. Electrical 
methods permit quick, accurate balanc- 
ing by comparatively unskilled opera- 
tors. Whereas a balancing speed of 
1800 r.p.m. may cause difficulty in a 
conventional balancing machine, the 
electrical method has practically no 
upper speed limit. The electrical 
method admits the use of almost any 
mechanical set-up for rotating and 
supporting the rotor to be balanced. 
Thus the mechanical element may even 
be the normal operating arrangement 
of the rotor to be balanced; i. e., it 
would be possible to read directly the 
amount and position of the unbalance 
in the crankshaft and flywheel as- 
sembly of an automobile with the as- 
sembly in normal operation in a motor 
car. 

It is well known that if the un- 
balance effect is to be removed at each 
bearing, there must be as many lo- 
cations for balance correction along 
the shaft as there are bearings. In au- 
tomobile engines it is probably suffi- 
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Fig. I—New elec- 
tro-dynamic _bal- 
ancing equipment 
developed by 
Westinghouse 


cient to have the overall effect of un- 
balance small, in which case only two 
locations along the shaft for unbalance 
correction are needed, unless lack of 
material or similar incidental difficul- 
ties necessitate making part of the un- 
balance correction elsewhere. 

Suppose a rotor supported in two 
bearings is to be balanced by means of 
the electrical scheme. First, two planes 
perpendicular to the axis are chosen 
in which unbalance corrections are to 
be made. The scheme depends on the 
relation between the necessary balance 
correction in one chosen plane and the 
vibrations at the bearings of the rotor. 
The vibration at each bearing is con- 
verted by “vibration pick-up” into a 
corresponding alternating voltage. 
These voltages are impressed on an 
electrical circuit in which the same 
relation obtains between these two 
voltages and a third voltage, produced 
by them in the circuit, as obtains be- 
tween the vibration at the two bear- 
ings and the unbalance correction 
necessary in one balancing plane. Thus 
this third voltage corresponds in the 
timing of its alternations to the tim- 
ings of the rotary position of the un- 
balance; also, the amount of this third 


voltage is proportional to the amount 
of the unbalance. 

Similarly, the third voltage of a 
second circuit corresponds to the un- 
balance correction necessary in the 
other chosen correction plane. The 
voltages applied to this second circuit 
are the same as those applied to the 
first; namely, the pick-up voltages gen- 
erated by the bearing vibrations. The 
two electrical circuits, then, each sup- 
ply a voltage which corresponds in 
timing and amount to the location and 
amount of the unbalance at one cor- 
rection plane. An a.c. meter serves to 
indicate the amounts of the unbalance. 

The problem of indicating the lo- 
cation of an unbalance correction is 
the common problem of finding the 
time relation between the alternations 
of the corresponding voltage and the 
rotating position of the shaft. The 
following method is well suited to 
quantity-production balancing opera- 
tion, since it is “direct-reading,” re- 
quiring no adjustments or manipula- 
tions other than the operating of 
switches. The alternations of the 
voltage are used to control the flash- 
ing of a (stroboscopic) light. This 
flashing is used to illuminate the ro- 
tating rotor in that position in which 
the unbalance is opposite a stationary 
pointer. The angular position of the 
rotor is recognized by means of identi- 
fication marks printed on it. 

Figs. 1 and 2 show respectively 4 
detail and the general arrangement of 
a machine for small electric rotors. 
The flexible mounting for the rotor 
consists simply of two bearings, each 
mounted for flexibility in a horizontal 
direction only. This flexibility is ob 
tained by use of two vertical spring 
steel strips to support each bearing 45 
shown in Fig. 1. 

The large B-shaped parts to the 
left of the rotor in Fig. 1 are two 
permanent magnets. These magnets; 
together with the coils which ar 
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by J. G. Baker 
and F. C. Rushing 


: Research Laboratories, 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co. 


wound on the cylindrical pieces at- 
tached to the bearing supports, form 
the magnetic pick-ups. 

The cabinet shown in Fig. 2 con- 
tains the electric circuits, the necessary 
power supply and control for the 
stroboscopic lamp shown in a reflector 
to the left; a meter for measuring the 
amount of unbalance, and switches 
(shown on the right) necessary for 
convenient operation. The dials on 
the cabinet are for use in adjusting 
and calibrating the machine for a par- 
ticular type of rotor. 

With the machine adjusted for the 
particular type of rotor the complete 
unbalance indication is obtained as fol- 
lows (Fig. 2.): The switches mentioned 
are those of the group of three at the 
right side of the panel. 

1. Press pedal to rotate rotor. 

2. Place “end switch” at “left end” 
position. 

3. Place “amount-angle switch” at 
“amount” position and read amount of 
unbalance at left end correction plane 
on meter. 

4. Place “amount-angle switch” on 
“angle” and read the position of un- 
balance opposite pointer with strobo- 
Scopic light. 

5. Place “end switch” at “right end” 
and repeat amount and angle read- 
Ings, using appropriate position of the 
“amount-angle switch.” 

6. Release pedal to stop rotor. 

7. Press belt-lifter lever and remove 
rotor, 

Whether a crankshaft is balanced to 
bring the sum of the unbalance effects 
on all bearings to zero or is balanced 
to bring the unbalance effect at each 
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bearing individually to zero will de- 
pend on the length and flexibilities of 
the shaft and crankcase and on the 
degree of smoothness of operation it is 
desired to attain. In the former case 
there would be only two vibration 
pick-ups; these might be mounted at 
the ends of a carriage in which the 
bearings were supported. As already 
pointed out, two planes for unbalance 
corrections are all that are required, 
provided there is material enough 
available for removal of the correc- 
tions. If the necessary material is not 









Fig. 2—This view shows 
the electric circuits and 
control for the strobo- 
scopic lamp shown in 
the reflector in the left 
corner of the illustra- 

tion 


available, a lesser amount would be re- 
moved from the two planes at the lo- 
cation indicated by means of two elec- 
trical circuits. The necessary addi- 
tional material would then be removed 
in other planes as indicated by addi- 
tional circuits adjusted to correspond 
to these other planes. 

The case in which each bearing un- 
balance effect is adjusted to zero would 
require as many pick-ups as there are 
bearings and at least as many correc- 
tion locations. Otherwise the pro- 
cedure would be similar. 

The balancing procedure for drive 
shafts would be similar to that for 
crankshafts. Two pick-ups only would 


be required and as many circuits as lo- 
cations at which it might be necessary 
to remove material. 
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On the Spot 


At least two outfits found it nec- 
essary to use their show machines 
for producing automotive parts 
urgently required in current De- 
troit assemblies. Henry & Wright 
put their new dieing machine 
through its paces turning out an 
order for some 50,000 light stamp- 
ings. And Seneca Falls tooled one 
of their new lathes to knock out a 
lot of pinion shafts. That’s a record 
of some kind or other. 


Better than Ever 


Beginning with the opening day 
the show was just teeming with fac- 
tory men from Detroit and there- 
abouts. When all these fellows get 
back home and tell the folks about 
it, Cleveland just won’t have room 
enough for everybody. 


Unit-Type 

Seneca Falls has built a lathe that 
just takes the cake for flexibility. 
You can start with the simplest sort 
of machine that can be tooled for 
most any kind of job. Then you add 
attachments as you need them. 
Basically, it’s still the same machine 
because you can always take off or 
add whatever you want. You pay 
only for what you need at the mo- 
ment. That’s flexibility and utility 
at their best. 


Tool Materials 


The tool fellows have done a good 
job. Just to cite a few examples, we 
have collected technical bulletins by 
Firth-Sterling, Wesson, Carboloy, 
Vanadium, Prosser, and _ others. 
There’s a wealth of good stuff in this 
literature and it should be mighty 
helpful when you get home. 
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Hats Off 


The Machine Tool Exposition now 
in progress in Cleveland is a great 
tribute to the courage and inventive 
genius of the machinery makers. 
The latest offerings of their industry 
have aroused the admiration of even 
the hard-boiled master mechanics. 


Flat Feet 


It has been estimated that a round 
trip of the exposition takes about 
3% miles of leg work. Having cov- 
ered the route faithfully perhaps a 
dozen times in a few days we have 
a recommendation for the next show, 
at least in the interest of the editors. 
We suggest a moving sidewalk with 
detours here and there. It would 
make a hit with us. 


Big Hit 

New Departure’s Transitorq—the 
new variable speed drive for many 
purposes—has made a direct hit 
with the machinery builders. At the 
Cleveland show it was found as 
standard equipment in the following 
nine exhibits: Norton, Hendey, Tay- 
lor & Fenn, Eastern Machine Screw, 
Carlton, Seneca Falls, Le Blond, 
Lodge & Shipley, V & O Press. 
50,000,000 Frenchmen can’t’ be 
wrong. 


Air Conditioned 


Air conditioning for plants is 
spreading more and more into places 
where accurate assembly and hair- 
trigger performance are desired. 
Young Radiator tells us that they 
have just sold an installation for a 
rolling mill. The unit will be used 
to temper the air and cool the large 
generators and other pieces of equip- 
ment used for the heavy-duty rolls. 


Whole Story 


Mathews Conveyor Co. is bringing 
out a very comprehensive bulletin 
describing conveyor installations for 
the automotive foundry. It covers a 
broad field-steel, gray iron, malleable 
iron, and non-ferrous foundries, 
There is a specific method materials 
handling for each type of operation, 
and this bulletin does a good job of 
telling you about it. Ask us fora 
copy. 


Random Jottings 


Picked up at the big exposition 
in Cleveland. Seneca Falls turning 
bronze bushings on the little IMP 
quicker’n the eye. . . . Big H*P*M 
molding press towering over the 
vista on the lower level... . Pratt & 
Whitney and Warner & Swasey com- 
bination show space one of the hits 
of the show. .. . Cincinnati Milling, 
Heald, Norton, Jones & Lamson, 
with some of the biggest displays. 

. Macklin wheel exhibit, they 
screw the big wheels on the driving 
plate instead of the usual method of 
gluing. ... Synthane with a doggy 
booklet showing samples of each type 
of molded product, together with ap- 
plications thereof... . 


Thrice Yearly 


A high-priced car which is to be 
announced soon features something 
that’s undoubtedly a boon to the mo- 
torist. It’s a 21-plate storage battery 
that requires attention only three 
times a year. 


At Will 


Another of the new jobs will have 
an oft-discussed feature—a variable 
speed windshield wiper controllable 
from the instrument board. 6 

—J.G. 


ANUFACTURING 
ANAGEMENT 
ETALLURGY 
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Automatic Lathe for High 
Speed Quantity Production 


The Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool 
Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, is show- 
ing its new automatic lathe known as 
the No. 1 “Duomatic,” designed for high 
speed quantity production of light work. 
DUOMATIC ‘4 4 In order to reduce the non-cutting time 

’ “ge of the tools, a new power transverse has 
been incorporated to bring the tools 
from the out-of-the-way loading posi- 
tion to the work position by high speed 
electric motors. Levers for starting and 
stopping are eliminated, and after load- 
ing, the machine is started at the push 
button station. A definite relation ex- 
ists between the feed and the r.p.m. of 
the work piece, since the feed is pow- 
ered by means of a gear on the head- 
stock spindle and all feeds are measured 
in thousandths per r.p.m. of the spindle. 
When the cut is completed and the tools 
have returned to their starting position, 
the entire machine, including the work 
spindle, stops automatically. 


SHIPLE ¥CINGINNATLONION S.A, 





4 Lodge & Shipley Duomatic 
; High Capacity Gear Tooth 


P Chamfering Machine 
The new duplex gear tooth chamfer- 
ing machine illustrated was exhibited 
at the Cleveland show by the Cimatool 
Company, Dayton, Ohio. This machine 


ye has a full hydraulic cycle with hy- 
ig draulic clamping and hydraulic car- 
0- riage index. It has a capacity of 100 
ry to 300 teeth per minute, depending on 
. the nature of the work. Individual 


electric motor drive is provided for the 
work head as well as for each of the 
spindles carrying the tools and the 
hydraulic pump. The machine weighs 
approximately 5000 Ib. and requires a 

ve floor space of about 56 x 80 in. 

dle 

le 


Cimatool gear chamfering 
machine with hydraulic con- 
trol 
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Reed-Prentice lathe 


New Precision Tool 
Room Lathe 


The latest product of the Reed-Pren- 
tice Corporation of Worcester, Mass., 
is the 14-in. sliding gear head lathe il- 
lustrated. Sixteen spindle speeds, rang- 
ing from 18 to 536 r.p.m., are provided, 
all changes being secured through four 
levers mounted at the front of the head- 
stock. 

Other features of this lathe include: 
a built-in leadscrew reverse mechanism, 
a separate clutch control in the apron 
for longitudinal and cross feeds, a four- 
bearing spindle mounting and a clutch 
and brake control for the spindle, oper- 
ated from the head end of the lathe as 
well as the apron. 

Complete lubrication is provided by 
the oil pump, which supplies oil to all 
bearings, the bed-ways and the carriage 
cross slide. 


New Direct Reading 


Brinell Machine 


A new development in the hardness 
testing field is a power-driven, direct 
reading Brinell machine recently intro- 
duced by the Detroit Testing Machine 
Co. of Detroit, Mich. It is claimed that 
by the use of this equipment Brinell 
testing is stepped up in line with other 
production operations. Tolerance hands 
on the face of an indicating dial are set 
to the desired limits by using the micro- 
scope, after which the operator merely 
notes that the pointer stops within 
them. Since the actual test made is the 
standard Brinell, it may be checked 
with the microscope at any time, elim- 
inating all possibility of error. This 
also permits the use of the machine in 
the conventional manner on odd speci- 
mens. A foot pedal is provided to fa- 
cilitate the handling of parts. 

The direct reading device works 
equally well on fiat, rounded or odd 
shapes and is mounted in such a man- 
ner as to be free from deflection in the 
machine frame. This permits a deep 
throat depth and gives a corresponding- 
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ly greater work capacity. Where the 
machine is to be used on small parts a 
suitable sleeve or distance-piece js pro- 
vided which supports the screw wel] up 
under the nut or hand-wheel. Two sizes 
are available, one having a work-gap 
6 x 12 in. and the other 9 x 18 in. 


Electric Furnace Has 
Controlled Atmosphere 


Below is shown a controlled at- 
mosphere, continuous chain belt con- 
veyor type, electrically heated furnace 
designed for clean and bright harden- 
ing of bolts, screws and other medium- 
size finished products. The hearth con- 
sists of a moving cast chain belt of 
heat-resisting alloy. The materia] js 
loaded on this belt at the charging end, 
carried through the furnace in a spe- 
cial atmosphere and automatically dis- 
charged to a quench at the rear through 
a sealed chute. A feature of this fur- 
nace is that the shell is made gas-tight, 
and a special atmosphere is used to pre- 
vent oxidation of the material. The 
generator for providing this controlled 
atmosphere is shown at left. 

‘This furnace, product of the Electric 
Furnace Co., Salem, Ohio, has capacity 
to handle 1000 lb. per hour, but can be 
supplied in larger or smaller sizes. 


Kingsbury Fleximatic 


One of the machines shown for the 
first time at the Cleveland show is the 
Kingsbury Fleximatic, product of the 
Kingsbury Machine Tool Corp., Keene, 
N. H. This center column automatic 
indexing type machine is designed for 
drilling, milling, threading or analogous 
operations at a high rate of production. 

The rotary table or turret is auto- 


Brinell hardness tester 


Heat treating furnace with chain belt conveyor 
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curately setting up the master die in 
relation to the work. 


Leland-Gifford Co. Exhibits 


New Products 


The Leland-Gifford Co., Worcester, 
Mass., is showing the No. 4 hydraulic 
drilling machine illustrated. Power for 
driving the multi-spline spindle is fur- 
nished by a four-speed, 5-hp. ball bear- 
ing mounted motor through one of two 
gear trains, giving eight spindle speeds 
from 60 to 615 r.p.m. All speeds are 
obtained through a shift wheel, and a 
direct reading indicator plate shows 
each successive speed and the correct 
drill size for that speed. A mechanical 
electric interlock prevents injury to the 
gears, and makes for quietness and ease 
of shifting. 

2 The hydraulic feed provides a rapid 
oe ——— approach and return at the rate of 240 
— in. a minute, while any drilling feed can 

. . . : . be obtained from % to 20 in. per min- 
The Kingsbury Fleximatic drills, taps and mills san. War Ait tes cna eet 
in line, the control stops can be adjusted 
to provide a jump at high speed from 






matically indexed by a motor operating one drilling cycle to another. 

through worm and planetary gearing. The Leland-Gifford Co. is also ex- 
The table is indexed slightly past its set hibiting a reversing motor and drive de- 
position and then the motor is reversed signed for tapping operations in con- 
to back the table against a registering nection with the No. 2 and No. 3 motor 
pawl. The drilling units are tripped spindle drilling machines. This motor 


electrically through specially designed 
solenoids as the indexing motor reverses ° 
to lock the table in its set position. As 
a safety provision the table can be in- 
dexed only if and when all spindles are 
in their retracted positions. 

Lubrication of all moving parts is au- 
tomatically obtained from a pump in 
the base, a window at the front of the 
column showing whether or not there 
is a proper flow of oil. 


New Gorton Duplicators 


The Gorton duplicator, product of 
George Gorton Machine Co., Racine, 
Wis., is designed for duplicating die- 
casting dies, plastic molds, rubber 
molds, small drop forging dies, glass 


molds, ete. The duplicator tracer head George Gorton se 
is fastened to the milling machine with Machine Co., ae | 
four cap screws, and for greater accu- duplicator ; 


racy the joint has a male and female 
fit. The tracer spindle, which is iden- 
tical in design with the milling cutter 
spindle, is hardened and ground inside 
and out and has rack teeth cut integral 
with the sleeve. The depth of cut on 
the work may be varied accurately by 
means of a large micrometer dial grad- 
uated in thousandths, which provides 
vertical adjustment of the tracer spin- 
dle independently of the cutter spindle. 

The duplicator table is mounted on 
Precision ball bearing slides and is con- 
trolled by a single lever. On top of the 
table and at the right is the master 
table on which the die to be reproduced 
is held. This table can be adjusted in 
both directions and is provided with 
built-in precision micrometers for ac- 
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height of the vapor column. Condensga- 
tion from this zone is returned to the 
rinse chamber. 

Work removed from the boiling cham. 
ber is rinsed in the second chamber, 
where its temperature is lowered below 


Arter Grinding 
Machine Co., 
Worcester, Mass., 
exhibits new ro- 
tary surface 


is controlled through a reversing con- 
tactor by means of a pilot switch, oper- 
ated directly from the hand feed lever, 
which controls the upward and down- 
ward movement of the spindle. 

The whole control is so arranged that 
any downward movement of the feed 
lever drives the spindle in the forward 
direction, while any upward movement 
on this lever at any point of the stroke 
reverses the direction of the spindle, 
which allows interrupted tapping at the 
will of the operator. Limit stops are 
available to trip the reverse automat- 
ically at any predetermined point. 


Rex Degreasing Machine 
Uses Perm-A-Clor Solvent 


The Rex No. 623 degreasing ma- 
chine, product of the Rex Products & 
Manufacturing Company, Detroit, 
Mich., uses “Perm-a-clor,” a new chlo- 
rinated organic solvent said to be very 
stable both as a liquid and vapor. Due 
to its resistance to decomposition under 
the action of heat or in the presence of 
metals or water vapor, this solvent can 
be used over and over. 

This degreasing machine is a two- 
chamber immersion unit, one chamber 
holding the boiling solvent into which 
the parts to be cleaned are immersed, 
the other chamber being used for rins- 
ing. Near the top of the machine is 
a water jacket for the purpose of con- 
densing the vapors and limiting the 
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grinder 


Leland-Gifford hydraulic drill- 


ing machine 


Rex degreasing machine 


that of the vapor directly above it. Af- 
ter rinsing, it is held temporarily in the 
vapor, where it receives its final clean- 
ing. 


Conomatic 8 Spindle 
Automatic Lathe 


The Cone Automatic Machine Co., 
Inc., Windsor, Vt., is showing the 
“Conomatic” lathe, having a special 
turret type tool slide arranged to give 
eight end-working positions for drilling, 
turning, threading, etc. Standard cross 
slides are arranged to give six tooling 
stations, five for forming and one for 
cutting off. All spindles are hardened 
and run in adjustable anti-friction 
bearings. This machine is of the single 
belt drive type and is equipped with a 
20-hp.; 1800-r.p.m. motor. 


Besly Double Spindle 
Grinders 


Designed for grinding two parallel 
surfaces simultaneously, the double 
spindle wet or dry grinders manufac- 
tured by Charles H. Besly & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., are furnished in three sizes, 
with 23-in., 36-in. and 72-in. diameter 
wheels respectively. The spindles of 
these grinders are driven by individual 
motors through multiple “V” belts, and 
are mounted on ball bearings. The hy- 
draulic feed is controlled by a specially 
designed control valve so constructed 
that the spindle can be fed both in and 
out at high speed, and after the wheels 
make contact with the work a selection 
of four variable infeed speeds is avail- 
able. 

Micrometer stop screws, with hand 
wheel adjustment, are located in the 
head housing close to the point where 
grinding takes place in order to elim- 
inate any error due to the expansion 
or contraction of the spindles. 
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Fellows No. 6 Hourglass 
Gear Shaper 


The Fellows Gear Shaper Company, 
Springfield, Vt., has placed on the mar- 
ket a new gear shaper particularly 
adapted to the cutting of hourglass 
worms for steering gears and reduction 
drives. This machine was introduced 
to the trade for the first time at the 
Cleveland show. It incorporates several 
interesting features in design and con- 
tion. In action, the cutter rotates 
in mesh with the work, and _ re- 
ciprocates at the same time that it is 
feeding in to the required depth. The 
work makes one complete revolution 
after the cutter has reached full depth, 
thus producing a smooth finish. The 
same cutter is used for roughing and 
finishing. The cutter is withdrawn 
from the work on the return stroke by 
a quiet-operating relieving mechanism. 

Another recent development is the 
new lapping machine for lapping 
straight worms after hardening. It em- 
ploys a throated cast-iron worm wheel 
asa lap. The work is held on an arbor, 
and the latter is mounted between a 
driving and live center, the latter being 
mounted on ball bearings which are 
completely sealed to prevent the en- 
trance of lapping compound. 

The worm wheel type lap is rotated 
by the work, and an adjustable brake 
on the lap-spindle is provided-to furnish 
the necessary resistance to expedite the 
lapping action. The machine is pro- 
vided with definite time relays connect- 
ed with the “head stock” motor to con- 
trol the number of revolutions of the 
work in either direction for lapping both 
sides of the thread. 


Two New Heald 
Bore-Matics 


In addition to the No. 45 “bore-mat- 
ie” described recently in Automotive In- 





New Fellows gear shaper 
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Heald No. 44 
Bore-matic 


dustries, The Heald Machine Company 
of Worcester, Mass., is exhibiting the 
No. 44 “bore-matic” precision boring 
machine for facing and grooving. With 
automatic control of the table in both 
directions it is possible to perform a 
different set of operations with each 
movement of the table. In grooving pis- 
tons, for example, the tools are mounted 
on the table, and the work on the bor- 
ing heads located on the bridges at the 
rear of the machine. The grooves are 
roughed as the table feeds in one direc- 
tion and finished as the table moves in 
the opposite direction. 

The drive to the boring heads is 
through “V” belts. The boring motor is 
started and stopped by means of electric 
limit switches operated automatically, 
the stopping being accomplished by 
means of a solenoid brake mounted on 
the motor. The table is provided with 
hydraulic feed. 

Another new product is the No. 49A 
single end precision boring machine de- 
signed for small-lot production of a va- 
riety of work, such as might be found 
in a machine tool shop. It can be 
equipped with different heads to bore 
holes from % in. diameter up to 8% in. 
diameter. 


The Avey Drilling 
Machine Co. 


A hydraulic feed unit with electric 
control, suitable for deep hole drilling, 
such as automotive crankshafts, con- 
necting rods, etc., is a recent develop- 
ment of The Avey Drilling Machine Co. 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. A feature of this 
device is that both the torque and the 
pressure applied to the drill are con- 
trolled, so that if either becomes ex- 








cessive, the drill is automatically with- 


drawn, relieves 
returns to work. 


itself of chips and 


Greenlee Hydraulic Unit 


Greenlee Bros. & Co., Rockford, IIl., 
announce a 5 to 7% hp. self-contained 
hydraulic unit with either manual or 
electric control. With a full automatic 
cycle, a quick approach of 200 in. per 
minute and a quick return of 260 in. 
per minute is provided. A dwell of 
from 0 to 4 seconds at the end of the 
stroke can be adjusted to meet the re- 
quirements of the work. Various feeds 
ranging from 0 to 50 in. per minute are 
available. 


Sellers Drill Grinding 


Machine 


The new Sellers No. 20D drill grind- 
ing machine illustrated, is designed to 
grind either straight or tapered shank 
right hand 2 lip twist drills from % to 
2-in. diameter and 4 lip drills from 
% to 2-in. diameter to any included 
angle of point from 90 to 130 deg. It 
will also grind 3 lip drills from % to 
2-in. diameter and flat drills from % 
to 2-in. diameter. 

The chuck is so designed that it grips 
the lands of the drill at the edges of 
the flutes, as close as possible to the 
cutting lips, leaving the body of the 
drill entirely free of any contact with 
the chuck. The shank of the drill is 
supported by a back center which is 
adjustable for the length of the drill. 

The machine is capable of both rough 
and finish grinding. The chuck is lim- 
ited to less than 180 deg. of rotation 
and the drill can be reset so that each 
lip in turn will be chucked in the same 
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position for grinding, thus insuring 
identical lips and concentricity of the 
drill point with the axis of the drill. 

The grinding wheel is carried on the 
rotor shaft of the motor, which, in turn, 
is carried on preloaded ball bearings 
designed to eliminate end motion. 

This is a product of William Sellers 
& Co., Philadelphia. 


Many Displays of 
Cemented-Carbide Tools 


The high speed and economy obtained 
through the use of cemented-carbide 
tools was demonstrated by many of the 
exhibitors at the show, including: 
The American Tool Works Co. 

Acme Machine Tool Co. 

Ajax Manufacturing Co. 

The Bullard Co. 

The Cimatool Co. 

Cincinnati Lathe & Tool Co. 

The Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 
The Cincinnati Shaper Co. 

The Cleveland Automatic Machine Co. 
Carborundum Co. 

Davenport Machine Tool Co. 
Ex-Cell-O Aircraft & Tool Corp. 
Foster Machine Co. 

Gidding & Lewis Machine Tool Co. 
Gisholt Machine Co. 


William Sellers & Co., Inc., 
Phila., Pa., exhibit drill grind- 


ing machine 


The G. A. Gray Co. 

Heald Machine Co. 

Hendey Machine Co. 

Jones & Lamson Machine Co. 





Kearney & Trecker Corp. 

King Machine Tool Co. 

Landis Tool Co. 

R. K. LeBlonde Machine Tool Co. 
The Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Co, 
Lucas Machine Tool Co. 

The Monarch Machine Tool Co. 
National Acme Co. 

Norton Co. 

O.K. Tool Co., Inc. 

Oliver Instrument Co. 

Ohio Machine Tool Co. 

The Porter-Cable Machine Co. 
Potter & Johnston Machine Co. 
Pratt & Whitney Co. 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Sunstrand Machine Tool Co. 
Seneca Falls Machine Co. 
Springfield Machine Tool Co. 
Thompson Grinder Co. 

Van Norman Machine Tool Co. 
Warner & Swasey Co. 


National Acme Company 


The National Acme Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, is showing a four spindle auto- 
matic chucking machine with electric 
chuck control. A Junior “Chronolog” 
which sells for less than the standard 
“Chronolog,” which has been on the 
market for several years, has also just 
been announced. 





Liberty League Holds Labor Act Unconstitutional 


Pointing out that the legal effect of the 
Act is to bind only the employer, the report 
this is a practical restraint upon his freedom 


of contract because he is deprived of bar- ° 


gaining equality. Explaining that the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board’s decision with 
respect to the representation of employees 
and its orders against unfair labor practices 
are final and binding upon the employer, it 
is declared that he may be required to bar- 
gain with a particular group or enjoined 
from negotiating with another group. At the 
same time, it is stated, he may be punished 
for discharging or demoting an employee 
or required to continue in employment an 
employee whom he does not choose to em- 
ploy. On the other hand it is contended 
that since the statute expressly reserves the 
right to strike, there is nothing to prevent 
individual employees or groups of employees 
from withdrawing from employment. 
“Groups who are dissatisfied with the de- 
cision of the board may strike,” it is de- 
clared, “notwithstanding their agreements 
and minority groups who are not satisfied 
with the bargains made by the representa- 
tives of a majority, may refuse to abide by 
them, through a walkout, although the em- 
ployer is bound to observe their terms. Un- 
like English legislation, the act makes no 
effort to regulate the activities of unions or 
to insure responsibility on their part.” 
After pointing out that the board can 
certify a group as the exclusive representa- 
tive for collective bargaining, held to be an 
arbitrary interference with the normal free- 
dom of an employer, the report explains that 
an employer is not permitted to render finan- 
cial or other support to an organization of 
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his employees, even though his employees 
may have requested or demanded that he 
extend assistance to them. Jurisdiction, it 
is stated, is vested in the board to try to 
determine questions of private contact rights 
and its determination is made final and con- 
clusive; neither trial by jury nor the cus- 
tomary safeguards of judicial rules of evi- 
dence are preserved. 

Dealing with the commerce clause of the 
constitution, the report explained that it is 
almost unnecessary to state that the propo- 
sition that labor relations and_ industrial 
controversies are matters which are subject 
to the powers reserved by the constitution 
to the several states. The federal govern- 
ment, it is declared, is one of defined and 
limited powers, without jurisdiction to in- 
tervene in matters of internal policy. 

“It is our opinion,” it is stated, “that the 
National Labor Relations act, although it 
is called a regulation of commerce, is in 
substance a regulation of a matter which has 
no direct connection with commerce, that 
is, the relation between an employer and 
his employee. We have, therefore, reached 
the conclusion that the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, even if it were valid from the 
standpoint of due process, can have no ap- 
plication to industrial relations on a general 
scale.” 

Some industries, the report said, may par- 
ticipate in interstate commerce, to a limited 
extent, because they use materials which are 
transported from states other than those in 
which their operations are located, or be- 
cause they ship commodities in interstate 
commerce, but this limited participation does 
not bring their other activities within the 
field of interstate commerce or subject their 


industrial relations to the jurisdiction of 
Congress. Another industrial group, it is 
pointed out, embraces businesses which do 
not receive materials in interstate commerce 
or ship articles across state lines. The con- 
tention may be made that the act, neverthe- 
less, applies because labor disputes in such 
industries may indirectly impede or hinder 
the movement of interstate commerce, the 
report declared. 

“We are, nevertheless, of the opinion that 
this indirect effect is not sufficient to justify 
the application of the statute to such con- 
cerns,” the report stated. 

“Perhaps it may be contended that the 
Act can apply to businesses which are ac- 
tually engaged in the movement of inter- 
state commerce, such as interstate carriers, 
trucking agencies and water transportation 
facilities. Railroads are not included, being 
subject to the Railway Labor Act. Since 
these enterprises are instrumentalities of 
interstate commerce, the regulatory power 
of Congress over their activities is broadly 
construed and Congress is permitted, be- 
cause of the public interest in the continuity 
of interstate movement, to enact regulations 
which are designed to prevent interruptions 
to that movement. These businesses occupy 
a very small part of the industrial field and 
constitute a relatively small portion of the 
businesses which the Act purports to and 
does embrace. Even in this territory, we 
believe that the Act cannot be effectively 
applied. As we have stated, its salient fea- 
tures are not consistent with the require: 
ments of due process, and eliminating the 
sections which we believe to be unconstitu- 
tional, nothing of substance remains to be 
applied to such businesses. 
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No Diesel gives gasoline engine performance. The nature of the fuels 
used precludes this. Diesel engines knock on light loads. . . gasoline engines 
on heavy loads.” ‘But you can’t include the Waukesha Comet Diesel in 
that class. With its controlled high turbulence, the Comet Diesel com- 


W bines the best features of the ordinary gasoline and Diesel engines.” 


Waukesha Comet Diesel engines in the hands of experienced gasoline 
Developed by Ricardo, the most » , H ; 
ge: ing j drivers give a better over-all performance than can be obtained with the 
distinguished British authority on 


mternal combustion engines, over 


ordinary gasoline engine. 
6,000 


Comet Diesel engines are now 


in operation in England alone. Write for Bulletin 957. Waukesha Motor Company, Waukesha, Wisconsin 


WAUKESHA ENGINES 
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